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EL TEATRO EN LIMA, 1790-1793! 


PENAS calmados los fragores de la Conquista, las cortes de las 
provincias md&s opulentas del imperio espafiol en el Nuevo 
Mundo procuraron imitar con la mayor fidelidad las costumbres y 
la vida social de la metr6poli. El establecimiento del orden y la paz 
en los dilatados reinos de la Nueva Espaiia y el Pert, junto con el 
desarrollo de una economfa relativamente préspera en ellos, fomenté 
las actividades propias de la vida civilizada y una existencia cémoda. 
La creciente popularidad del teatro, como medio de instrucci6én y 
diversién en la Penfnsula en el transcurso del siglo XVI, se reflejaba 
fielmente en la vida contempordnea de México y Lima. Los pri- 
meros teatros de estas ciudades eran muy primitivos, siendo por lo 
general un tablado para representaciones bastante chabacanas de 
autos sacramentales. Pero ya en las postrimerias del siglo de la 
Conquista el arte dramdtico se habfa desarrollado ampliamente en 
los escenarios limefios, y un maestro del arte cémico, nombrado 
Francisco de Morales, habfa alceanzado mucha fama y celebridad 
como empresario y como actor. Y antes de que terminara dicho 
siglo los versos de Lope de Vega habfan resonado en los ofdos del 
publico limefio, pues para el afio de 1599 los aislados actores que 
tenfan el oficio de trabajar en las representaciones sacramentales del 
Corpus se agruparon bajo la direccién de los recién llegados de la 
Penfnsula, que trafan comedias ya estrenadas en Espafia. Asif se 
constituyé la primera compafifa de comediantes en Lima y, con los 
albores del siglo XVII, la corte virreinal ya tenfa definitivamente 
establecida su casa de comedias y las obras dramAticas de los ingenios 
espafioles divertfan a todas las clases sociales de la capital. El 
teatro rudo y primitivo ya se habfa convertido en una diversién 
secular que alegraba la vida monétona de la colonia.’ 
1 Una beca otorgada por la Fundacién Guggenheim en 1936 me permitié reunir 
los datos para este y otros estudios. 
2 Sobre los origenes del teatro en Lima en el siglo XVI véase el bien documen- 
tado estudio de Guillermo Lohmann Villena, ‘‘E] teatro en Lima en el siglo XVI,” 
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Aunque todos los elementos de la sociedad limefia, incluso el 
aristocratico y el eclesidstico,* se regocijaban en los corrales y se 
codeaban en los estrechos confines de la casa de comedias, la populari- 
dad de las representaciones era tan grande que no dejaban diversas 
organizaciones de establecer teatros privados para funciones espe- 
ciales. Los conventos de las numerosas érdenes religiosas, la Uni- 
versidad de San Marcos y otros institutos, posefan escenarios en que 
se daban representaciones teatrales a un ptblico més selecto. 
Parece que una parte de la plaza mayor se destin6é para espectaculos 
patrocinados por los gremios en las festividades generales celebradas 
con tanta frecuencia en toda la época colonial. Los sucesivos 
virreyes también hacfan patente su entusiasmo y aficién por esta 
diversién y solfan agasajar a los sefiores de la Real Audiencia y a otros 
altos funcionarios, asi como a sus mujeres, haciendo representar 
comedias en un tablado especial erigido en el patio del Palacio o en 
el interior de sus amplios salones. Las piezas que se ponfan en estos 
escenarios no eran solamente las obras cldsicas de los grandes autores 
de la metr6poli, sino también las de dramaturgos criollos y aficiona- 
dos del reino a quienes halagaba sobremanera ver aplaudidos sus 
ensayos dramdticos por un auditorio tan culto y encopetado.* 
Instituto de investigaciones histéricas, Universidad Catdélica, Cuadernos de estudio 
(Lima), I, 45-74. Constiltese también M. Moncloa y Covarrubias (‘Cloamén’), 
El teatro de Lima, Lima, 1909. Hay datos en José Torre Revello, “El teatro en la 
colonia,” Humanidades, XXIII, 145-165; y “Origenes del teatro en Hispano- 
América,” del mismo autor, en Conferencias del ciclo 1987 dictadas en el Teatro 
Nacional de Comedia, Buenos Aires, 1937, pigs. 37-64. De interés muy especial 
es A. S. W. Rosenbach, “The First Theatrical Company in America,” tirada 
aparte de Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society (Worcester, Mass.), 
Octubre, 1938, 13 pégs. Se trata de una compafifa teatral que se organizé en 
el Callao el 28 de Junio de 1599. Sobre Antonio de Morales, “autor de comedias”’ 
y quiz4 pariente del maestro del arte cémico, Francisco de Morales, mencionado 
arriba, hay unos documentos curiosos fechados el afio 1624 en Bertram T. Lee, 
“De Lima Antigua,” Revista Histérica (Pera), X, 97-102. 

Fray Gaspar de Villaroel y Ordéfiez (15807-1665) escribié en su Gobierno 
Eclesidstico pacifico y unién de los dos cuchillos pontificio y regio un capitulo muy 
chistoso sobre su aficién juvenil por las comedias, que se titula “ Fatigas del Padre 
Villaroel por ver unas comedias.” (Véase José de la Riva Agiiero, ed., “Los 
cronistas de convento,” Biblioteca de Cultura Peruana, Paris, 1938, IV, 323-325). 
La biografia mds completa de este escritor criollo es la de Rubén Vargas Ugarte, 
8. J., “El Imo. D. Fray Gaspar de Villaroel,” Instituto de investigaciones his- 
téricas, Universidad Catélica, Cuadernos de estudio, I, 1-44. 

* Los diarios de la Lima colonial iltimamente publicados suministran datos 
sobre las representaciones de comedias, pero casi siempre faltan detalles. Véanse 
Rubén Vargas Ugarte, 8S. J., ed., Diario de Lima de Juan Antonio Suardo (1629- 
1639), Lima, 1936, 2 tomos; I, 46, 47, 68, 114, 118, 126, 183, 219, 227, 229, 243, 248, 
259, 262, 276, 277, 278, 280; II, 6, 36, 60, 68, 85, 88, 89, 115, 156-7, 181; y Carlos 
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Al correr del tiempo, estas funciones teatrales en el Palacio se 
caracterizaron por el boato y lujo de los adornos, la escenografia y 
la mtisica, que rivalizaban con los de la Corte de Madrid en los 
tiempos mds felices de Felipe IV. Nos consta por una descripcién 
contemporanea de una representaci6én de la comedia de Antonio de 
Zamora, Amar es saber vencer y el arte contra el poder, en el Callao, en 


1725, que estos espectdculos eran de los mds fastuosos. Escribe el 
autor que 


Al mismo tiempo que su Excelencia y Sres. Oidores, Tribunal Mayor 
y Ciudad entraron en el salén para ocupar sus asientos, empezé la orquesta 
a resonar la sonora sinfonfa de violines, oboes y otros instrumentos . . . 
Después de un dulefsimo grave, concluyé en festivo alegre aire de minuet 
que sirvié de sefia para levantarse la cortina. Descubridése luego el teatro 
en frondoso bosque y amena floresta, en cuyo foro se ideaba el bipartido 
monte de las Musas, y de cuyas faldas se vefan correr a uno y otro lado los 
raudales del Pindo y Hipocrene con tanta propiedad de colores . . . 

No es ponderable la hermosa tempestad de luces que, al relAmpago de 
la mutacién, al suave trueno de un silbo, arrojé el foro en este paso por 
que era una inundacién de diamantes la que ahogaba la vista en cada uno 
de los ilustres actores; pues, ademas de tener cubiertos todos los talles, 
turbantes y botas de estas hermosas piedras sin mezcla de otras, estaban 
guarnecidas y adornadas de las mismas materiales centellas las insignias 
todas que distingufan cada persona. La rica material, tisties toda, de los 
exquisitos y primorosos trajes aun parecié se escondia avergonzada de no 
poder ser mas detrds de las muchas joyas que laencubrian. Las plumas y 
martinetes que ocupaban el aire formaban una vaga riquisima primavera, 
y el airoso movimiento de cada uno acompafiado de la majestuosa repre- 


sentacién casi pudiera hacer disculpables a la patiiind sus adora- 
ciones . . 


A. Romero, ed., Diario de Lima de Josephe de Mugaburu y Francisco de Mugaburu 
(1640-1694), Lima, 1935; pags. 53, 58, 72, 118, 123, 126, 129, 131, 133, 145-6, 
173, 178, 188. Pero estos cronistas, por regla general, suprimen los titulos de las 
obras representadas. Sin embargo hay contadas excepciones. En el primer 
Diario citado se notan los siguientes: tomo II, 36, “Comedia del Prelado de las 
Indias, Don Toribio Alfonso Mogrobexo, Arzobispo;” pag. 60, “‘1* y 2* Partes, 
Rey Don Pedro el Cruel”; p&g. 68, “‘Coloquio La Flor del Berro de Antonio de 
Mendoza”; pég. 115, “Ni callarlo ni decirlo . . .. una nueva de Antonio Hurtado 
de Mendoza”’; 156, “‘Los baleones de Madrid.” En el segundo Dicrio citado, 
pag. 72, “La mujer de Peribafiez”; pag. 118, “Comedia de la Sania Rosa”; 
pag. 131, “Comedia del Rey Nabucodonosor”; pags. 145-146, “Arca de Noé”; 
pag. 173, “El Principe de Fez”’; pag. 178, ‘El Fénix de las Espafias, San Francisco 
de Borja”; y pdég. 188, ‘Amor en Lima es Azar” por el Lic. D. Juan de Urdaide. 

5 Gerénimo Fernéndes de Castro y Bocdngel, Elisio Peruano, Solemnidades 
heroicas y festivas demostraciones de jubilos que se han logrado en la muy Noble y muy 
Leal Ciudad de los Reyes, Lima, en la aclamacién de D. Luis Primero, N.S., Lima, 
1725. (Sin paginacién.) 
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En el segundo lustro del mismo siglo, el nacimiento del Principe 
de Asturias—mds tarde Fernando VI—inspiré a un virrey con 
ribetes de poeta, el marqués de Castell-dos-rius, a escribir una 
comedia panegfrica y cortesana titulada La comedia harménica, el 
mejor escudo de Perseo, la cual se representé en el Palacio con toda la 
pompa y fausto que permitia la opulencic del Peri. Y en el mismo 
perfodo se pusieron en las mismas tablas del Palacio las tres comedias 
con sus loas, entremeses y bailes del polfgrafo e ingenio criollo, don 
Pedro de Peralta Barnuevo.” Estas obras dramdticas denuncian 
las influencias francesas e italianas que empezaban a asomarse en el 
teatro de la metrépoli y son de las mds antiguas que encabezaron la 
imitacién del teatro francés, segiin un eminente crftico espafiol.® 

Pero en la colonia, como en Espaiia, el teatro mds auténtico era 
el mds democratico; era el de los corrales, a donde concurrfan todas 
las clases sociales para deleitarse con las representaciones de las 
comedias de ingenios nacionales. Y la casa de comedias de Lima, 
a principios del siglo XVII, era una construccié6n muy tosca, pues 
segin Moncloa y Covarrubias la formaban 


. . » un tablado en el fondo, una embocadura formada por tres tablas 
limpias de adornos, una deslucida cortina, a veces batida por el aire que 
se colaba por todo el corral chafando pernados y descomponiendo golillas 


. . . El ptblico ocupaba los escafios que habia préximos al escenario y se 
mantenfa de pie en el resto del corral. Una manta sin pintura alegérica 
alguna hacfa las veces de telén, y los comediantes solfan lucir trajes de 
relativo valor, aunque refiidos con la indumentaria . . . El decorado 
consistia en varias cortinas pendientes del foro, con aberturas para la 
entrada y salida de los personajes y sin pintura alguna, de modo que el 
auditorio por el didlogo tenia que figurarse que la cortina representaba una 
calle o una cfrcel o un salén .. . 


En el curso del mismo siglo, este corral mudé de local repetidas 
veces, adquiriendo algunos adelantos y modificaciones. Se sabe 
que en 1662 ya se habfa construfdo un edificio algo mds imponente 
que los anteriores, que se denominaba el Coliseo, término que se 
emplearé desde entonces al referirse al teatro."° Estos traspasos 


*M. Moncloa y Covarrubias, op. cit., pag. 61. 

7 Irving A. Leonard, ed., Obras dramdticas de don Pedro de Peralia Barnuevo, 
Santiago de Chile, 1937. 

® Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de la poesta hispano-americana, 
Madrid, 1913, II, 211-212. Véase también José de la Riva Agiiero, “Algunos 
datos sobre la biografia de don Pedro de Peralta y las influencias francesas en sus 
obras,” Revista de la Universidad Catélica, 1938, VI, 241-285. 

* Moncloa y Covarrubias, op. cit., pag. 4. 

Tbid., pag. 9. 
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frecuentes de la casa de comedias obedecieron en parte a los terre- 
motos que turbaban de cuando en cuando la vida tranquila y apacible 
de la Ciudad de los Reyes. A mediados del siglo X VIII ocurrié uno 
de los mds violentos de estos movimientos sismicos, que destruyé 
casi todos los edificios piblicos y en el que murieron mds de diez mil 
personas. Cuando se emprendié la reconstruccién de la capital 
después de esta catdstrofe, se le encomendé la edificaci6n de un 
nuevo coliseo a una de las personalidades mds pintorescas del Pert 
en aquella época, don Pablo de Olavide. Debido al empefio de este 
espfritu emprendedor, Lima lleg6 a poseer su mds suntuoso teatro 
y el primer edificio que verdaderamente merecié ese nombre." Y 
con la construccién de este coliseo tan imponente se inicié el perfodo 
mas brillante del teatro colonial, pues en este escenario la célebre 
actriz criolla Micaela Villegas, conocida como La Perricholi en la 
historia y en la leyenda, alcanzé perdurable fama, declamando versos 
lfricos de Lope de Vega y Calderén, y cantando tonadillas tan dulce- 
mente que, junto con la gracia y belleza de su talle, logr6é hechizar 
no s6lo al ptblico limefio, sino también al viejo y enamoradizo virrey 
don Manuel de Amat y Junient. 

Aunque este episodio sentimental de la historia colonial ha 
excitado la imaginacién de muchos literatos y ha sido asunto de 
varias novelas y comedias, se sabe en realidad muy poco del teatro 
que le sirviéd de marco, y aun menos de los comediantes que cea- 
tribufan eficazmente a los notables triunfos de La Perricholi. Fué 
en la década de 1760 cuando florecié la actriz criolla que por su 
donaire y gracia picante rindié el coraz6én del muy sensible virrey. 
Desde entonces hasta 1790—precisamente los afios en que la polé- 
mica entre los partidarios del teatro neo-clasico francés en la metré- 
poli y los de la comedia espafiola llegaba a su punto culminante “— 
no hay noticia precisa del teatro limefio ni de la compafifa que 
trabajaba en el Coliseo virreinal, aunque se sabe que La Perricholi y 
su marido, Vicente Echarri, con quien se cas6é después de la muerte 
del virrey, fueron asentistas del Real Coliseo de Comedias de Lima 
en 1783."* De lo que pasé allf desde el citado afio de 1790 hasta el 

1 Pablo de Olavide fué encargado de la reconstruccién del Coliseo “con parte 
de los caudales salvados del terremoto [de 1746] y que no fueron por nadie re- 
clamados” y ‘“‘en cuya obra puso gran empefio, gasténdose 43,000 pesos fuertes.” 
Ibid., pags. 13-14. 

” Véase Charles B. Qualia, “The Campaign to substitute French Neo- 
classical tragedy for the Comedia, 1737-1800,” P. M. L. A., LIV, 184-211. 

13 En los volimenes de manuscritos que custodia la Biblioteca Nacional de 
Lima hemos visto un documento que lleva la firma de La Perricholi y su mari¢ » 
Echarri, fechado el primero de octubre de 1783. Los dos se presentaron como 
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de 1793 podemos formar una idea algo mds exacta aprovechando las 
escasas noticias teatrales que nos suministra un periéddico, ahora 
rarisimo, que se public6é entonces bajo el titulo de Diario erudito, 
econémico y comercial de Lima. 

El siglo XVIII presencié el desarrollo de un periodismo em- 
brionario en Espafia “ que se vié débilmente reflejado en las colonias 
por la publicacién de gacetas, diarios, Mercurios, etc., los cuales 
aparecian con cierta regularidad, aunque por lo comtn disfrutaban 
de una vida muy corta. En 1790 lleg6 a Lima un joven extremefio 
de 26 afios, don Juan Bausate y Mesa, a quien se le ocurrié ofrecer al 
publico de la capital su primer periédico diario. Fué éste un 
pequefio folleto de cuatro planas “‘cuyo fin es despertar la aplicacién 
y gusto al estudio en todas Clases de Ciudadanos.”’ En la ultima 
plana se publicaban “noticias particulares, como ventas de quales- 
quiera efectos, alquileres, Pérdidas, Robos, Fugas de Criados, 
Traspasos de tiendas u otras oficinas, Permutas de empleos, funcio- 
nes de Iglesia, diversiones puiblicas, Paseos, Bayles, Juegos, Coliseos, 
con expresién de lo que hubiere en cada uno...” Para reunir 
los informes necesarios el editor hizo colocar en la plaza mayor y en 
otros lugares ptblicos seis cajas en las que los interesados habian de 
echar papeletas con las noticias que convinieran. 

El Diario de Lima no tuvo éxito econédmico y el animoso ex- 
tremefio se vié obligado a suspender su publicacién en 1793. Hoy 
son rarisimos los ntimeros y no existe, que sepamos, en ninguna parte 
una coleccién completa de ellos. La mejor que hemos podido 
consultar es la que custodia la Biblioteca Nacional de Lima. Cons- 
ta de dos tomitos, en los cuales hay dos ejemplares de algunos 
ntimeros, pero hay otros muchos que faltan completamente, dejando 
huecos considerables.'’ Las noticias teatrales son escasisimas, pero 


asociados en el negocio de la Comedia y se opusieron a la fabricacién de un nuevo 
local de teatro que solicité un italiano, Peregrino Turqui. (Ms. tom. 272, pags. 
183-184.) 

“ Véase Arthur Hamilton, “The Journals of the Eighteenth Century in 
Spain,” Hispania, XXI, 161-172. 

8 Sobre este sujeto y su Diario hay interesantes datos y documentos en José 
Toribio Medina, La imprenta en Lima, III, 203, 212-216. 

% Prospecto del Diario de Lima, Biblioteca Nacional, Lima. 

17 Hay, en realidad, dos ejemplares del primer tomo; uno contiene nimeros 
hasta el 28 de febrero de 1791, y el otro hasta el 31 de diciembre de 1790, con una 
interrupcién hasta el primero de abril de 1791, y siguen hasta el 30 de junio de 1791. 
El segundo tomo empieza con el nimero que corresponde al primero de julio de 
1791 y sigue hasta el 27 de julio de 1793, aunque faltan muchos nimeros. En la 
Coleccién Bingham de la Universidad de Yale hay un tomo que contiene los 
nimeros del primero de junio al 30 de septiembre de 1791. 
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juntando los anuncios de las representaciones en el coliseo y uno que 
otro dato que nos suministra el editor en avisos especiales, se podra 
formar un esbozo del teatro en Lima por los afios de 1790 a 1793. 
Pero, antes de examinar los nimeros del referido Diario en busca 
de estos informes, nos conviene reproducir una descripcién contem- 
pordnea del coliseo sacada de otra revista, el Mercurio Peruano, que 
empez6 a publicarse en 1791 y lleg6 a gozar de mayor renombre que 
el folleto del desafortunado Bausate. 


El principal [espectaculo] es el de la Comedia. Sus decoraciones son 
regulares: los representantes no son malos. Entre ellos ha habido y hay 
alguno que pudiera lucir en Madrid mismo y en N&poles. La casa es 
cémoda y aseada; en ella reyna el buen orden por la vigilancia de los 
Jueces. Sélo se nos ofrece preguntar jpor qué la parte sensata de los 
concurrentes se mezcla en aplaudir unos entremeses que se executan sdélo 
para congeniar con la fnfima plebe? jIgnora tal vez que un palmoteo 
intempestivo arraiga mds fuertemente el gusto depravado con que se 
elogian las Comedias de Religiosos, Papas y Santos que debian desterrarse 
en un siglo y en un Pafs tan ilustrado como el nuestro? En !o demds 
debemos hacer justicia a la verdad: los teatros de Europa no guardan la 
misma moderacién y decencia que ostenta el nuestro en quanto al trato 
interior de los paleos y luneta. Un poco de gusto moderno en la predilec- 
cién de las piezas, mayor estudio en los cé6micos, menos exercicio en los 
apuntadores, el olvido de los cigarros en el tiempo de la escena, y final- 
mente el favor de la opinién para que qualquiera pueda sentarse en el 
Patio, sin consultar su vestido ni su peluca, pueden no sdélo mejorar 
nuestro teatro, sino hacer mucho mds agradable y dtil su concurrencia.'* 


Parece que la formacién de una nueva compafifa de comediantes 
en Lima casi coincidié con la aparicién del nuevo Diario en octubre 
de 1790. El empresario de dicha compafifa era un espafiol que se 
llamaba Lorenzo Velazco, aunque se le conocfa generalmente por el 
sobrenombre Margarita por motivos que no se explican. El grupo 
de actores que organizé “‘en el juzgado del sefior alcalde de Corte, 


don Domingo Arnais de la Revilla,” estaba compuesto de los 
siguientes: 


18 Mercurio Peruano, I, 28 (13 de enero de 1791). De cierto interés es el 
hecho de que esta descripcién, en casi idénticas palabras, se reprodujo quince afios 
después en México, refiriéndose al Coliseo de la capital de la Nueva Espafia, en el 
niimero del Diario de Mérico que corresponde al 11 de marzo de 1806. jLa tomé 
prestada algin periodista mexicano del Mercurio Peruano? Véase el interesante 
estudio de J. R. Spell, “The theater in Mexico City, 1805-1806,” Hispanic Review, 
1933, I, 62-63. 

19 Diario de Lima, 4 de noviembre de 1790. Manuel Moncloa y Covarrubias, 
Diccionario teatral del Pert, Lima, 1905, pég. 168, da una lista que coincide exacta- 
mente con la del Diario, y sin duda proviene de la misma fuente. 
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Galanes Damas Graciosos 
Fernando Rull Inés Mayorga Rafael Garefa (‘‘Chicho’’) 
Francisco Silva Isidora Gago Pedro Alarcén 
Pedro Delgado Paula Estrella 
Juan de Silva Nicolasa Alzamora 

Francisca Silva 
Graciosas Barbas * Dama de Canto 


Marfa Garrido Lorenzo Velazco (Director) Fernanda Beramendi 
Dolores Mejia Jacinto Quesada 


Cabo de Comparsas * Vejete Sobresaliente de galdn * 
Diego Calvo Juan Gallegos Jerénimo Arriaga 


Alternante 
Juan de Silva 


El actor mds popular y aplaudido fué el primer gracioso, Rafael 
Garcia, conocido entre el vulgo por “‘Chicho.” No sélo divertfa al 
ptblico con sus chistes, chocarrerfas y tonadillas, sino también con 
los sainetes y entremeses que hdbilmente confeccionaba. Este 
olvidado actor y autor dramdtico cuya importancia se ignora, debido 
a la falta de noticias y manuscritos, acaso sea un precursor de 
Manuel Asencio Segura. 


El Diario se lanzé el primero de octubre de 1790 y el primer 
anuncio teatral que hemos podido ver es el del domingo 3 de dicho 
mes: 


Coliseos. En el de Comedias se representa la intitulada: El diablo 
predicador. Hay tonadilla a solo, que la canta la Sefiora Fernanda 
Veramendi. Sr. Alarcén executa el entremes D. Cosme el Toreador.* 


La funcién del dfa siguiente habfa de ser algo muy especial en 
homenaje al funcionario mds alto del gobierno virreinal, pues en el 
anuncio del 4 de octubre se lee: 


En obsequio y celebridad de los dias del Excelentisimo Sr. Virrey se 
representa aquella gran Comedia de Teatro No hay con la Patria venganza 
y Temtstocles en Persia. Una discreta Loa con otro pequefio Drama 
conocido por El Pigmalién, que hace el primer galdn, Sr. Fernando Rull. 
Tonadilla general nueva a cinco voces titulada El chico tartamudo y Chico 


2° “ Actor que hace papelesde anciano.” Moncloa y Covarrubias, Diccionario. 

% “Encargado de reunir los comparsas y vestirlos.” Ibid. 

2 “F] encargado habitualmente de los papeles de traidor y también al que 
suplia el primer galén.” Ibid. 

*? Hay una lista incompleta de las obras dramdticas representadas en el 
Coliseo, con autores en el apéndice de este articulo. 
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Sordo. Saynete El casado por Fuerza por Chicho. Hay gustosos inter- 
medios de miisica y fuegos de nueva invencién. 


Parece que con una funcién tan extraordinaria se agotaron las 
fuerzas de la compafifa, o quizds no hubo otro dfa festivo en el mes, 
pues no vemos otra referencia a la actuacién de la compafifa de 
Velazco hasta el 4 de noviembre. En esta fecha se anuncia que 
“Hoy hay besamanos en Palacio” para honrar el cumpleafios del 
rey, Carlos III, y en celebracién de ocasi6én tan importante 


. . . Ofrece esta famosa compafifa complacer a tan respetable Piblico 
con la particular comedia intitulada Amor, amistad y Gloria, Loa y en- 
tremés, nuevo todo, conocido éste por El page enamorado del célebre 


Chicho. Tonadilla general en que sale el famoso Juan Silva, fuegos e 
iluminacién. 


Durante el resto del mes se dieron las representaciones solamente 
los domingos, aunque en diciembre se notan funciones en otros dias 


de la semana. El néimero del 5 de dicho mes trae la siguiente 
noticia: 


Hoy Domingo 5 del corriente se serviré al Piiblico en el Real Coliseo de 
Comedias con una célebre y famosa funcién miscelinea Joco-seria, com- 
puesta de la graciosa y célebre Zarzuela del Ingenioso Licenciado Farfulia 
en verso y musica, con varias Arias, Tonadillas, Seguidillas, Duos y Solos, 
todo nuevo y nunca cantado en este teatro, a que acompafiaré La Chistosa 
Pitipiesa del muerto cazado con su Bayle; otra Tonadilla intermedia con su 
graciosisimo entremés nuevo intitulado La audiencia encantada en que el 
célebre Chicho con su acostumbrado gracejo ofrece al Piblico la mds 
cumplida diversién. 


Los empresarios de aquellos dias como los de hoy eran frecuente- 
mente el blanco de las quejas mds o menos justificadas de un ptiblico 
caprichoso y exigente que ellos procuraban apaciguar, y siempre se 
dirigfan a él con los lisonjeros adjetivos de ilustre, respetable, dis- 
tinguido, etc. Parece que en esta temporada teatral de Lima la 
falta de puntualidad en la hora de empezar las funciones hab{fa 
suscitado comentarios tan agrios que los asentistas no se atrevieron 


a dejarlos pasar inadvertidos, pues en el nimero del 9 de diciembre 
(1790) se lee que: 


Noticiosos los Asentistas del Real Coliseo de Comedias de esta capital 
que varias personas se hallan disgustadas por que no principian las fun- 
ciones a la hora correspondiente, causdndoles esto mucho perjuicio, me lo 
han comunicado para que se inserte aqui y satisfaga por su parte a los 
quejosos, advirtiéndoles no est& en los dichos Asentistas el retardar la 
representacién, sino en los mismos concurrentes que han hecho costumbre 


a 

4 

4 

| 

| 

4 
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no asistir hasta las siete y media, y asf que desde esta noche se romperdn 
las funciones a las 7 en punto, exceptuando los casos en que asiste S. E.* 


El martes 21 de diciembre hubo una novedad en el Coliseo que 
fué motivo de un anuncio especial. 


Hoy sale un aficionado Europeo, deseando darse a conocer al Publico 
de esta Ciudad en la Farsa de su Real Coliseo, y hard el Papel de Filipo 
primer galén en la célebre Comedia que se ha de representar intitulada 
El negro mds prodigioso con el gracioso Entremés del Boni, Boni, y las 
Sombras Milanesas, Tonadilla, y Bayle. 


Sobre el nombre de este desconocido, y el éxito que tuviera al 
estrenar sus dotes histriénicas ante el ptblico limefio, la breve 
crénica teatral del Diario mantiene completo silencio. 

La Navidad, como es natural suponer, requerfa un esfuerzo espe- 
cial por parte de los asentistas del Coliseo, y para solemnizar dia tan 
santo se anuncié que: 


En el de Comedias se representa la particular intitulada La virtud 
consiste en medio, el Prédigo y Rico Avariento, en la que las Virtudes 
descienden en sus transportines. Baxan Angeles a sustentar a Lazaro y 
se manifiestan los Vicios con el Avariento en el Infierno y una aparicién 
de Gloria. 


El dia 27 de diciembre el editor se queja de un descuido del 
empleado que se encargaba de poner anuncios en el Diario. 


En el de Comedias no sélo no pasan la noticia al Editor como se pro- 
puso en el Prospecto para ésta y las demas, sino que, ocurriendo dos 
ocasiones por ella, no hay quien dé raz6én. Ignora qual sea el motivo, a 
no ser el que puso en el Diario de ayer [que los asentistas deliberaban 
repetir la funcién de Navidad]. 


La iniciativa de Bausate al fundar el Diario de Lima sirvié de 
estimulo a un grupo de jévenes intelectuales que integraba la llamada 
Sociedad de Amantes del Pais, y el primero de enero de 1791 dieron 
a luz la célebre revista literaria Mercurio Peruano. Parece que su 
inspiraci6n se debié al mismo extremefio, pues en un numero * de la 
nueva revista se declara: ‘“‘ Confesamos que si este papel . . . llega 
a ser Util a la patria . . . el principio de la gratitud es debido al 
editor del Diario.” Por unas décimas que se publicaron en la 
Gltima plana del Diario del 31 de enero es de suponer que Bausate, 


% En el Diario del 6 de enero de 1791 se anuncié que: “Se comenzaré la 
comedia desde hoy para en adelante a las siete y media, aunque halla concurrido 

gente.” 

% Num. 7, fol. 52. 
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con este motivo, fuera el objeto de los elogios cantados por la dama 
de canto en el Coliseo. Este joven puso de manifiesto su agradeci- 
miento en los siguientes versos, los cuales, sea dicho de paso, no le 
han de colocar en ningtin Parnaso: 


“El Diario da las gracias a la Actriz, Fernanda Beramendi. 
Décimas”’ 


Fernanda, tan bien cantaste y en tan critica ocasién 
anoche que me quedé cien onzas haber bertido. 
del gozo absorto porqué Me cojié desprebenido 
a Mercurio me alabaste; y asi, hermosa Actriz, te ruego 
con justicia lo elogiaste, dispongas ya de un Talego 
pues juntos los dos extremos que el 27 me hallé 
en sus papeles tenemos porque, aunque ayer lo azoté, 
mucho que admirar y ver, que soy su Padre no niego. 
y sélo siento no ser Decid, “‘jque viva Mercurio 
para regalarte un Lemos. y la Amante Sociedad!” 
Siento no haberlo savido pues, como a Hijo, le deseo 
para ir con prebencién, Salud y Prosperidad. 


Todo el mes de febrero siguieron las funciones teatrales con 
razonable regularidad, y con un programa tan variado que se parece 


al de un teatro de variedades, segiin se desprende del anuncio del 
20 de dicho mes: 


Hoy ofrece la Cia cémica el desempefio en una funcién singularisima 
compuesta (con una Miscelénea o Folla real) de varios Entremeses 
particulares, Pasos de Comedias, una particular Aria de Arpa obligada, y 
dos Tonadillas a 4 y a 3; una comedia burlesca intitulada El Médgico 
Melitén con todas sus tramoyas correspondientes de Escotillones; el 
célebre ‘‘ Buelo del Borrico,” en que sube un tapado en él hasta la Casuela 
y buelbe a bajar; y, para rematar la noche, una famosisima corrida de 
Toros, en la que prometen sus Peritos Toreros desempefiarse, con lo que 
quedaré tan respetable piblico gustoso y complacido. 


Sin duda durante la Cuaresma se suspendieron las representa- 
ciones en el Coliseo, pues no vemos mds anuncios teatrales hasta 
mayo, cuando empieza una nueva serie de funciones amenizadas 
con espectdculos de cardcter vodevil, como se nota en los anuncios 
ya reproducidos y en los siguientes: 


Hoy Domingo 30 (Octubre, 1791), la famosa Maromera promete hacer 
muchos primores; baylaré sobre Huebos con los ojos bendados y con 
espadas en la cabeza el muchacho baylaré en la cuerda baja. 


Jueves, 19 de Julio de 1792. Enel de Comedias se hace una cumplida 
Funcién compuesta de varios y gustosos Entremeses, muchas y muy 
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particulares Suertes y Equilibrios, con que promete el Bolatinero hacer 
ver su habilidad, destreza y deseo de complacer al Piblico, rematéndolo 
todo con un Globo que se veré hechar en el Patio de dicho Coliseo de mds 
magnitud que el anterior y de mucha vista por su exquisita simetria. 


Muy arraigada en el teatro espafiol es la costumbre de dar 
funciones de homenaje y representaciones especiales en beneficio de 
la compafifa, tomada en conjunto, o de uno o mds de los actores que 
la integran, y en Lima no se perdié esta costumbre en la tltima 
década del siglo XVIII. En el nimero del Diario del 21 de Julio 
de 1791 ocupa una plana entera la siguiente noticia: 


El Jueves 21 de este Presente mes de Julio la Compafifa Cémica, en 
obsequio de sus Nobles Apasionados dard al Piblico la particular Funcién 
Primera a su Beneficio que Espresan las Siguientes Décimas.* 


La Cémica compafifa Dar un Entremés Salado 

Oy combida confiada Nuestro Gracioso promete 
En vuestra Eroica Ensalzada Dama y Galan un Saynete 
generosa Cortesia Del Gusto mds Elevado. 

De su Beneficio, el dia Se daré el Bayle nombrado 
Representardn gozosos Del Mogol con movimientos 
Del Divino Portugués Chinescos los més Violentos 
y San Antonio esta vez y dignos de Admiracién 

Los ha de dexar curiosos. Cuya graciosa Imbencién 

El gran Pérez Montalvan Llenaré el gusto de aumentos. 
Es el Celebrado Autor Para esta Grande Funcién 
que compuso con Primor Los Cémicos Humillados 

sus Lanzes que asombro dan: De sus mds apasionados 

En sus Pasages verén Anelan la Proteccién; 

Los milagros retratados Es su Sincera Intencién 

de San Antonio, adornados Complazer a sus amados 

De Buelos, Escotillones, Peruanos confiados 

Angeles, transformaciones De que su Onrrosa asistencia 
con Viveza Executados. y General Concurrencia 


no los dexe desairados. 
Sin AUMENTO DE ENTRADA. 


Apenas transcurridas unas cuatro semanas aparecié otro anuncio 
de una plana toda del menudo Diario. 


Noticia. Las Actrizes (Bulgarmente Cémicas) del Real Coliseo 
empefiadas en agradar a tan Respetable Publico con una Famosa Funcién 
han escogido el dia Jueves 18 del presente mes para un Beneficio de su 
Compafifa, y Convidan con las siguientes Octavas: 


%* Falta un verso en la primera décima. 
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Las Actrizes unidas, con deseo Con esta Funcién Regia acom- 
de agradar a sus mds Apasionados, pafiada 
preparan su ermoso Coliseo de sus Decoraciones primorosas, 


con Cémicos Deleites estremados: de su encantada Misica Obligada 
quieren llevarse el teatral Trofeo de Buelos y Tramoyas Asombrosas 
representando (en Metros conser- con una Tonadilla Resalada 
tados) y un Gracioso Entremés conffan 
la Vida de aquel Sol, Clartn Divino, anciosas 
Angélico Doctor Tomds de Aquino. del General concurso que obligado 
no dexar4 su Empefio desairado. 


En el Sitio de Cobrador en una florida Mesa estard4n todas las Damas 
para darle los agradecimientos a quien se dignare favorecerlas con su 
asistencia. 

La “singularfsima” variedad de funciones que se ofrecfa al 
“respetable ptiblico” del Coliseo denuncia los esfuerzos continuos 
de los asentistas para atraer a los concurrentes y nos lleva a sospechar 
también que la compafifa de comediantes que dirigia Velazco no era 
todo lo brillante en su trabajo escénico, ni tan dotada de talento 
artistico, como hubieran preferido los empresarios. Esta teorfa 
parece apoyada por un aviso que se puso en el nimero del Diario 
correspondiente al 23 de julio de 1792, el cual reproducimos por los 
curiosos datos econémicos que nos suministra. 


Los Asentistas del Real Coliseo de Comedias, deseando mejorar la 
Farsa, solicitan una Muchacha de buen aspecto y facil a la disciplina del 
Canto y Representado, quienes (ademas de hacerla la consignacién 
correspondiente) entregardén al que la presente doscientos o mds pesos 
de guantes. 

El Piblico imparcial e indulgente bien conocer4 que nuestro Teatro, 
si carece de Actores, o por mejor decir, de Cémicos instruidos, no tienen 
la culpa los Asentistas sino la poca o ninguna proporcién del terreno 
para mejorarlos. Los sobresalientes sueldos lo acreditan, pues se escan- 
dalizar4 la Europa al ofr que los primeros Farsantes de Lima, sin trabajar 
mds que los dias festivos (y aun no todos) ganan 90, 100 y 110 pesos 
mensusles, etc., y respectivamente los demds; de donde se infiere que 
quienes pagan cantidades tan crecidas, claro esté que apetecen la per- 
feccién del Teatro y gusto del Piblico, aun sacrificando sus intereses. 
Mafiana se representa la particular Tragedia nueva A wna arraigada 
Pasién tan sélo vence la muerte, La Gabriela, adornada con entremeses y 
Tonadilla. 


Sin duda los preocupados asentistas sofiaban con otra seductora 
Micaela Villegas que embelesara al ptiblico apdtico e indiferente de 
Lima y que llenara las localidades de su Coliseo. 
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Los tltimos y dispersos nimeros del Diario que hemos podido 
consultar nos proporcionan muy pocos datos nuevos para la crénica 
del teatro de Lima y no arrojan mds luz sobre el desarrollo del arte 
dramatica en la Ciudad de los Reyes en la postrera década del siglo 
XVIII. El dltimo nimero que conocemos es el del 26 de julio de 
1793 que anuncia la representacién de la comedia de Moreto El 
defensor de su agravio. Es probable que, poco después de esta fecha, 
el primitivo Diario se extinguiera, y asf se pierde el rastro de esta 
compafifa de comediantes del viejo barba Velazco, la cual habfa 
divertido por casi tres afios al mimado piublico de la Lima que habia 
presenciado, poco hacfa, los deslumbrantes triunfos de la comedianta 
mas célebre de la época colonial y que aun vivia, La Perricholi. 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
Larchmont, N.Y. 


APENDICE 


Obras representadas en el Coliseo de Lima desde Octubre, 1790, 
hasta Julio, 1793. 
A. Comedias. 


1790 
3 de Octubre El diablo predicador [y mayor contrario amigo}. Luis 
Belmonte Bermidez. 
4 de Octubre No hay con la patria venganza y Temistocles en Persia. 
José de Cafiizares. 
4de Noviembre Amor, amistad y gloria. 
7 de Noviembre La razén vence el poder. Juan de Matos Fragoso. 


27 Esta lista de obras dramdticas representadas en Lima refleja sin duda, 
en gran parte, los gustos contempordneos de la metrépoli. Los titulos se han 
arreglado cronolégicamente en las dos clasificaciones de comedias y piezas cortas. 
Se notardén vacios considerables en la crénica, que Ilegan a abarcar semanas y 
meses enteros. Por regla general, la compafifa de comediantes trabajé solamente 
los domingos y dias festivos, pero quedan muchos vacfos debidos a la falta de 
ntimeros del Diario de Lima en las colecciones que hemos podido consultar. 

Como raras veces se indican en los anuncios teatrales los autores de las obras, 
hemos procurado suplirlos, y con este fin nos hemos servido de las indispensables 
obras de referencia: La Barrera, Catdlogo del teatro antiguo espafiol (Madrid, 1860); 
Paz y Melia, Catdlogo de las piezas de teatro que se conservan en el departamento de 
manuscritos (Madrid, 1934); José Subird, La tonadilla escénica (Madrid, 1928); 
y Ada M. Coe, Catdlogo bibliogrdfico y critico de las comedias anunciadas en los 
periédicos de Madrid desde 1661 hasta 1819 (Baltimore, 1935). No hemos tenido 
en este empefio todo el éxito que hubiéramos deseado. Hay confusién de titulos, 
siendo algunos incompletos, o referentes a traducciones, y en algunos casos 
obras de autores americanos desconocidos. Asi es que no hemos podido identificar 
algunas obras; otras quedan sin mds indicacién que la de “un ingenio” que dan 
La Barrera y Paz y Melia. 


12 de Noviembre 
14 de Noviembre 
21 de Noviembre 
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Ecio triunfante en Roma. Blas de Laserna. 
El Démine Lucas. José de Cafiizares. 
La esclavitud mds tirana y libertad mds gloriosa. ‘‘Un 


28 de Noviembre 
30 de Noviembre 
8 de Diciembre 
9 de Diciembre 
12 de Diciembre 
19 de Diciembre 


21 de Diciembre 
25 de Diciembre 


28 de Diciembre 
31 de Diciembre 


ingenio sevillano.”’ 

El médico supuesto. 

La Magdalena cautiva. Pablo Esteve. 

La dama presidente. Francisco de Leyva Ramfrez de 
Arellano. 

Al deshoner heredero vence el amor adquirido. Fermin 
de Laviano. 

Reinar después de morir [Dofia Inés de Castro, la garza 
de Portugal]. Luis Vélez de Guevara. 

El valiente campuzano y cartuja, la de Ronda. Fer- 
nando de Zarate. 

El negro mds prodigioso. Juan Bautista Diamante. 

La virtud consiste en medio, el prédigo y rico avariento. 
Antonio Mira de Amescua. 

Los enamorados celosos.** Carlos Goldoni. 

El rayo de Oriente, Alejandro en las Indias. 


{Tra- 
duccién de la de Metastasio? 


1791 
2 de Enero El Mustafa. 
6 de Enero Amante y aborrecido. jAmado y aborrecido de Cal- 
derén de la Barca? 
9 de Enero Cudl es el mayor aprecio del descuido de una dama, la 
Jarratierra de Inglaterra. Francisco Antonio de 
Bances y Lépez Candamo. 

16 de Enero La Eugenia. Ramén de la Cruz. 

31 de Enero El robo de Elena. Cristébal de Monroy y Silva. 

2 de Febrero No puede ser guardar una mujer. Agustin Moreto y 
Cabafia. 

6 de Febrero Mds puede fina lealtad que dama, padre y crueldad, y 
antes que todo es el rey. 

13 de Febrero El hechizado por fuerza. Antonio de Zamora. 

17 de Febrero Por mds que los ojos miren, siempre la aprehensién 
engana. 

El poder de Dios en todo. 

20 de Febrero El mdgico Melitén, comedia burlesca. 

24 de Febrero Las cuatro naciones y portugués enamorado.*® Traduc- 
cién de Goldoni Vedova scaltra por Antonio Valla- 
dares y Sotomayor. 

26 de Febrero La mds heroica piedad mds noblemente pagada, Juan 
de Matos Fragoso. 

*8 En La Barrera, sin autor. 


Véase Coe, pag. 190. 
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27 de Febrero Héctor y Aquiles. Cristébal de Monroy y Silva. 
1 de Mayo Lo que va de cetro a cetro y crueldad de Inglaterra. 
Rodriguez Osorio. 
3 de Mayo La exaltacién dela Santa Cruz. Pedro Calderén de la 
Barca. 
8 de Mayo El grande emperador Alberto I o la Belina. Antonio 
Valladares y Sotomayor. 
15 de Mayo El lucero de Madrid, San Isidro Labrador. Antonio 
de Zamora. 
22 de Mayo El filésofo casado y arrepentido de celos. Tomas de 
Iriarte. 
29 de Mayo Cegar para ver mejor, el lego de Carmen, San Francisco 
de Sena. Agustin Moreto y Cabafia. ¢ 
2 de Junio El lucero de Madrid y divino Labrador, San Isidro. 
Antonio de Zamora. ‘ 
5 de Junio La charpa mds vengativa [y guapo Baltasaret]. “Un ‘ 
ingenio valenciano.”’ 
12 de Junio La esclava del negro Ponto.™ D 
13 de Junio El dngel lego y pastor, San Pascual Bailén. Antonio é 
Pablo Fernandez. 
14 de Junio Se repite El dngel lego y pastor, San Pascual Bailén. 
19 de Junio La destruccién de Troya. Cristébal de Monroy y 
Silva. 
23 de Junio La perla del Sacramento [y preciosa margarita}. ‘Un 1 
ingenio americano.” 
24 de Junio Trajes y gastos de Lima. 
26 de Junio El héroe del silencio, San Juan Nepomuceno. 1 
29 de Junio Herndn Cortés triunfante en Tlascala. Jacinto Cor- 
dero. 
2 de Julio El Job de las mujeres, Santa Isabel, Reina de Hungrta. 
Juan de Matos Fragoso. 9 
3 de Julio El gran Duque de Contreras y la Horca para su duefio. 9 
10 de Julio El pardo de mejor amo y domado mds dichoso, el beato 2 
Martin de Porras. 
17 de Julio El amigo mds ingrato por la ambicién de privar y yerro 3 
del entendido. Juan de Matos Fragoso. 
21 de Julio El divino portugués, San Antonio. Juan Pérez de 
Montalbdén. 
24 de Julio El custodio de la Hungria, San Juan Capistrano. 2 
Antonio de Zamora. | 
25 de Julio El rayo de Andalucta [y Genizaro de Espafia]. Alvaro 
Cubillo de Aragén. 
26 de Julio La batalla de las Navas [y el rey D. Alfonso el bueno]. 


Pedro de Lanini y Sagredo. 
*® Véase Coe, pag. 87. 
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31 de Julio El mdgico de Salerno: Pedro Vallalarde. Juan Salvo 
y Vela. 
4 de Agosto El Rosario perseguido. Agustin Moreto y Cabafia. 
7 de Agosto El rayo de Andalucia y Gentzaro de Espafia, 2* Parte. 
Alvaro Cubillo de Aragén. 
10 de Agosto El féniz espafiol, San Lorenzo, mdrtir. Francisco 
Lozano Estarrues. 
14 de Agosto El mdgico de Salerno: Pedro Vallalarde, 2* Parte. 
Juan Salvo y Vela. 
15 de Agosto Se repite El mdgico de Salerno, 2* Parte. 
18 de Agosto El dngel de las escuelas, Santo Tomds de Aquino. 
Pedro Lanini. 
21 de Agosto El sol de Espafia en su oriente y Toledano Moysés. 
Manuel Firmin de Laviano. 
24 de Agosto Las cadenas del demonio. Pedro Calderén de la Barca. 
25 de Agosto Las victimas del amor, Ana y Sindham, comedia nueva. 
Gaspar Zavala y Zamora. 
28 de Agosto Conversién, vida y milagros del grande padre Agustino. 
30 de Agosto Vida y milagros de Santa Rosa del Pert. Agustin 
Moreto y Cabafia y Pedro Lanini. 
4de Septiembre Ana y Sindham, o las victimas del amor. Gaspar 
Zavala y Zamora. 


8de Septiembre El mdgico de Salerno, 3* Parte. Juan Salvo y Vela. 
11 de Septiembre Sélo el piadoso es mi hijo y pestede Andalucia. Juande 
Matos Fragoso, Francisco de Avellaneda y Sebas- 


tidén Villaviciosa. 
13 de Septiembre La bandolera de Italia y enemiga de los hombres. ‘Un 
ingenio.” 
18 de Septiembre El mdgico de Salerno: Pedro Vallalarde, 4* Parte. 
Juan Salvo y Vela. 


21 de Septiembre EI soldado recoleto y visperas agustinas. q 
25 de Septiembre La Jacoba. Luciano Francisco Comella. 
29 de Septiembre El mdgico de Salerno: Pedro Vallalarde, 5* Parte. 


Juan Salvo y Vela. 
30 de Noviembre El hospital del amor, amor de locura. Diego de Torres 
Villarroel. 
1792 . 
29 de Abril Por crisolar su honor, competidor hijo y padre. José 
de Cafiizares. 
1 de Mayo No hay plazo que no se cumpla, ni deuda que no se 
pague: El convidado de piedra y burlador de Sevilla. 
Antonio de Zamora. 
6 de Mayo En el mayor imposible nadie pierda la esperanza. 


Agustin Moreto. 
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15 de Mayo 
27 de Mayo 
28 de Mayo 
29 de Mayo 
30 de Mayo 
3 de Junio 
10 de Junio 
13 de Junio 
27 de Junio 
15 de Julio 
23 de Julio 
25 de Julio 


26 de Julio 
29 de Julio 


5 de Agosto 


10 de Agosto 

14 de Agosto 

16 de Agosto 

19 de Agosto 

29 de Septiembre 

30 de Septiembre 
1 de Octubre 
4 de Octubre 


21 de Noviembre 
22 de Noviembre 


El lucero de Madrid, San Isidro Labrador. Antonio 
de Zamora. 

El dngel lego y pastor, San Pascual Bailén. Antonio 
Pablo Fernandez. 

La toma de Sevilla [por el rey don Fernando]. Cris- 
tébal Morales. 

El asombro de Jerez, Juana la Rabocortona. Gabriel 
Sudrez. 

El riquimero.™ 

El castigo de la miseria. Juan de la Hoz y Mota. 

La venganza en el despeiio y tirano de Navarra. Juan 
de Matos Fragoso. 

Pluma, pirpura y espada, sélo en Cisneros se halla, y 
restauracién de Ordn. ‘Un ingenio.” 

El gran cardenal de Espafia, fray Francisco Ximénez 
de Cisneros. Juan Bautista Diamante. 

El delincuente honrado y ejemplo en la amistad. 
Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos. 

A una arraigada pasién tan sélo vence la muerte, La 
Gabriela. 

El asombro de Francia, Marta la Romarantina, 2* 
Parte. José de Cafiizares. 

Se repite Hl asombro de Francia. 

El poder de la amistad y venganza sin castigo. Agustin 
Moreto. 

Amor hace hablar al mudo y fuerza de la sangre. 
Sebastidn Rodriguez de Villaviciosa, Juan de Matos 
Fragoso, y Juan de Zabaleta. 

A cada paso un peligro. Diego y José de Figueroa y 
Cérdoba. 

El monstruo de los celos y Tetrarca de Jerusalén. 
iPedro Calderén de la Barca? 

El vinatero de Madrid. Antonio Valladares y Soto- 
mayor. 

La perla de Inglaterra y peregrina de Hungria. ‘Un 
ingenio de Salamanca.” 

Si la mujer es presidente, domina y vence al marido. 

El riquimero. 

El diablo predicador y mayor contrario amigo. Luis 
Belmonte Bermidez. 

Luis catorce, el grande. Luciano Francisco Comella. 

La Aspacia en Siria. 

El demofonte. Diaz Sirigo. 


Véase Coe, pag. 198. 
#2 Véase la nota anterior. 
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14 de Julio 
21 de Julio 
25 de Julio 


26 de Julio 


3 de Octubre 
4 de Octubre 


4 de Noviembre 
7 de Noviembre 
12 de Noviembre 
14 de Noviembre 
21 de Noviembre 
28 de Noviembre 


30 de Noviembre 
5 de Diciembre 


8 de Diciembre 


1793 

El demonio en la mujer y rey angel de Sicilia. Juan 
Antonio de Mojica. 

La conquista de Granada.* Antonio de Fajardo y 
Acevedo. 

Ingenio y representante [San Ginés y San Claudio]. 
Ripoll Fernéndez de Uruefia. 

El defensor de su agravio. Agustin Moreto y Cabajfia. 


B. Piezas Cortas. 


1790 

Entremés Don Cosme el toreador.* 

Pequefio drama El Pigmalién.** Tonadilla a cinco 
voces El chico tartamudo y chico sordo.** Sainete 
El casado por fuerza." Rafael Garcia. 

Entremés El paje enamorado. Rafael Garefa. 
(‘Chicho.’’) 

Tonadilla La maja y el ventero. Entremés Los esta- 
fadores.** 

Tonadilla a tres El viudo y las criadas“* Entremés 
Don Patricio Lucas.” 

Entremés Luto y fiesta.” 

Entremés El corta caras. Agustin Moreto y Cabafia. 

Entremés Criado lerdo y ama loca. 

Entremés El sastre y su hijo. 

Zarzuela El ingenioso licenciado Farfulia en verso y 
misica. Ramén de la Cruz. 

Tonadilla La chistosa Pitipiesa del muerto cazado con 
su baile. 

Entremés (nuevo) La audiencia encantada.“ Rafael 
Garefa. (“Chicho.’’) 

Entremés (nuevo) 1* Parte de La Chiripa. (Se 
repite el 9 de diciembre.) 


* Hay otra comedia titulada La conquista de Granada, catélica Belona por 


Simén Layusa. 


* En La Barrera, sin autor. 
* Paz y Melia indica “El Pigmaleén, rey de Fenicia, tragedia en 3 actos.” 
%* Paz y Melia da El chico tartamudo y la chica sorda, tonadilla por Pablo 


Esteve 


7 En La Barrera, sin autor. 

38 En Paz y Melia, sin autor. 

® En Subird, El viudo y la criada, por Pablo Esteve. 

“© Paz y Melia, “Sainete para la comedia El démine Lucas de Cafiizares.” 
“1 En Paz y Melia se halla El luto y la fiesta a un tiempo por Eugenio Morales. 
@ Paz y Melia, sin autor. 

* Paz y Melia, sin autor. 
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12 de Diciembre Entremés La astucia y la criada. 
19 de Diciembre Entremés Boni, boni, con Sombras Milanesas. (Se 
repite el 21 de Dic.) 


1791 


8 de Mayo Tonadilla a cuatro La tia y la sobrina o de fuera vendrd 
quien de casa nos echard, Sebastian de Villaviciosa 
o Agustin Moreto y Cabajfia. 


13 de Junio Entremés Las Teresas, 1* Parte. Agustin Moreto y 
Cabafia. 
1792 
1 de Mayo Tonadilla La retreta.“ 
15 de Julio Tonadilla La varita de la virtud. 


“ Paz y Melia da La retreta de Madrid, sin autor. 


THE TEXT AND LANGUAGE OF SANTOB DE CARRION’S 
PROVERBIOS MORALES * 


FT cstaiyasie! medieval Spanish poets Santob de Carrién has been 
most unjustly neglected. Since the middle of the last century, 
when Gayangos * and Janer * edited the Proverbios according to M 
and E respectively, the work has not been the subject of serious 
investigation. The editions were unsatisfactory, and apart from 
the verbose chapters by M. Kayserling* and Amador de los Rios,° 
only the remarks of Menéndez y Pelayo,* L. Stein’s repertory of 
parallels and sources,’ and an essay on the biographical value of 
the poem,® deserve a mention in the literature on the subject up 
to the last few years. 

A textual study of Santob’s work was undertaken by the present 
writer some years ago when the Cambridge aljamiado MS. (C) 
came to his notice. After careful study it became clear that this 
text was closer to M than to the later redaction now preserved in EZ. 
It was equally obvious that C embodied a text superior to that of 
M. That M and E embody two different versions and the latter is 
of later date was already stated by Gayangos. By a curious mis- 
understanding, however, both Amador and Janer held that E was 
the earliest and thus completely neglected M, notwithstanding that 
both language and metre show the contrary. Owing to unacquaint- 
ance with the MSS. and insufficient linguistic knowledge Stein 
also maintained that Z was nearer to the original than M. 

It was clear that a critical text had to be based on C and that 
those sections which were missing in that MS. ought to be provided 
in the first place by M. A provisional text was thus established, 

1 ABBREVIATIONS: C (= MS. Add. 3355, Cambridge University Library). 
E (=MS. Escur: iv-B-21). M (= MS. 9216, Bibl. Nac. Madrid). WN 
(= MS. Madrid, privately owned). Prov. (= Santob de Carrién, Proverbios 


Morales. A critical edition by Ig. Gonzflez Llubera). Introd. (= Introduc- 
tion to that edition). 

2In Ticknor’s History, ITI, 436; and Ticknor-Gayangos, Historia, IV, 436. 

8 BAE, LI, 331. 

4 Sephardim, Leipzig 1859, 19 et seq. 

5 Hist. lit. esp., IV, 61, and 468. 

6 Antologia, III, exxiv et seq. 

7 Untersuchungen iiber die P. M. Berlin, 1900. 

8 P. Mazzei, in ARo, IX, 177. 
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when I was able to study a fourth MS. hitherto unknown, namely 
N. This MS. belongs to the earlier redaction, but it is independent 
of both C and M. Its text, although inferior to C and later than 
M, has proved invaluable in confirming certain passages which the 
unpointed text of C rendered of hypothetical interpretation, and 
in several other ways. It also contains passages which are missing 
in both C and M. Thus a critical text was finally established and 
is now in process of publication.® 

The study of the MSS. has led to important conclusions in re- 
gard to the text, its language, metre and style. These conclusions 
have been discussed at length in the introduction to the critical 
edition and in a commentary which will be published as soon as 
circumstances permit. The present notes shall deal with some of 
the points involved. 


Tue AuTHor. Santob’s full name is Sem Tob b. Isaac Ibn 
Ardutiel. He was a Hebrew writer of considerable distinction and 
was familiar with Arabic. He strove to keep alive under un- 
favourable circumstances the traditions of Hebrew-Hispanic letters 
in fourteenth century Castile. The identity had appeared clear 
to me in view of some striking parallels between the Proverbios 
and the works of Ibn Ardutiel, when F. Baer published a conclusive 


roof and showed that a quotation attributed to ‘‘ha-Rab Don 
em Tob ha-Payyat [i.e. ‘the liturgical poet’]’’ in Abraham Ibn 
Saba‘’s commentary to the Pentateuch (middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury) is the Hebrew translation of a stanza from the Proverbios.*° 
Ibn Ardutiel’s best known Hebrew writings are a liturgical poem 
(Widdui), which has been included in the Sefardi liturgy for the 
day of Atonement, and a débat between Pen and Scissors in rimed 
prose (Ma‘ase). The latter was completed in Soria (1345). Sev- 
eral passages from that work have been paraphrased (at times lit- 
terally translated) in the Proverbios, whilst reminiscences from the 
Widdui are discernible in the reflexions on Repentance (Prov. 33- 
62) .™ 
® All references to the Proverbios in the present article are to that edition. 
10 See Minhath le-Dawid [A miscellany of studies dedicated to D. Yellin], 
Jerusalem, 1935, pp. 200-3. The stanza in question is the following: ‘‘ Porque 
pisan poquiella sazon tierra, p[a]rlando,/ Omes que pisan [l. pisa] ella para 
sienpre callando?’’ Prov. 121-122. 
11 An anecdote based on the poet’s curious hobby of writing with his 
scissors occurs in the following passage: ‘‘ Vn astroso cuydaua, y por mostrar 
que era/ Sotil yo le enbiaua escripto de tisera’’ Prov. 91-92. In the Matase 


the author informs us that he wrote this work with the help of his scissors, 
not with pen and ink. — 
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THe Work. The Proverbios consist of a series of poems on the 
Aristotelian ethical and intellectual virtues and defects: liberality, 
prudence, modesty, humility, justice, truthfulness, friendliness; 
wisdom and intelligence; and their contraries. A section is par- 
ticularly devoted to the ‘good habits’: secrecy, deliberation, soli- 
tude and company, silence and speech. The principle of the golden 
mean in human conduct and the relativity of human existence in 
this world run throughout the work as leading motifs. There is a 
dedication to the king. This is followed by a series of considera- 
tions in a personal tone (Prov. 25-150). At the end three poems 
at least were added, one in praise of the writer’s pen, under the 
simile of ‘the faithful servant’ (ib. 1381-1422) ; another in praise 
of saying ‘no,’ of which only two stanzas have been preserved (ib. 
1423-1426) ; and an epilogue in praise of ‘the good king,’ Peter of 
Castile (ib. 1427-1462). The body of the work possesses a cer- 
tain degree of unity of thought, and when gaps in the text and 
other defects of transmission are taken into account we discover a 
logical sequence between the various sections. Santob’s work is not 
a repertory of ‘pearls of wisdom,’ although it does attempt to ex- 
press Arabic and Hebrew ethical sententiousness and also to adapt 
it to Spanish idiom. 

The Proverbios alternate the doctrinal, aphoristie style with 
short digressions and graphic illustrative passages, which sometimes 
reflect the writer’s environment. Such digressions are in the nature 
of sequences to the main subject of a chapter or section. They recur 
throughout the work. There is no reason to contest the unity of 
authorship. The question would not arise but for Pérez Bayer’s 
assertion,'* which has been repeated by later critics (Amador, Janer, 
Menéndez y Pelayo), to the effect that such digressions are the work 
of the commentator. This assertion is totally gratuitous and it is 
not supported by the Prologue in prose which precedes the work in 
M, and which merely states that the commentator’s intention was to 
paraphrase and explain certain passages which owing to syntactical 
inversions are apt to be misunderstood : 


Deelarare algo [says the commentator] en las trobas de Rabi Santob, 
el judio, de Carrion, en algunas partes que parescen escuras. Avn que non 
son escuras saluo por quanto son trobas. E toda escritura rrymada pares¢e 
{eseura], e non lo es entrep[e]tada: que por guardar los consonantes 
algunas vezes lo que ha de dezir despues, diese lo antes. Prov., Prol., 
ll. 65 et seq. 


12 In N. Antonio, Bibl. Hisp. Vetus, ed. Madrid 1788, IT, 189a, n. 2. 
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By the preceding words a prose commentary (or a paraphrase) is 
meant. I have explained elsewhere how the size of the page was 
very likely the reason for the omission of that commentary in the 
present MSS."* The earliest Castilian poem to be the subject of a 
declaracién thus is Santob’s Proverbios. 

The work must have had a comparatively wide diffusion: the 
MS. tradition points to a number of intermediary copies, one of 
the MSS. is written in Hebrew characters, and two leading men of 
letters, Santillana and the cabbalist Ibn Saba‘ quote its maxims. 


Tue Manuscript TrapiTion. The present MSS. of the Pro- 
verbios all belong to the fifteenth century.** They are not im- 
mediately connected and apart from their mutual independence it 
is impossible to state the various stages of their descent from the 
archetype. Between the latter and each of the present MSS. there 
must have existed at least two intermediaries. It may be advanced 
that the original was not completed earlier than 1355, whilst C and 
M were copied sometime between the first third and the middle of 
the fifteenth century. But N and £ can not be earlier than 1465. 
As to the archetype we know that it was defective in at least two 
different passages and had a misplaced leaf. 

A missing leaf in the MS. he was transcribing is noted by C. 
This was the last leaf in the parent copy and comprised ll. 1447— 
1462 of my edition. Several leaves were also missing at the begin- 
ning and a full quire had been misplaced at the end of the codex 
when the copy (C) was made. C when complete comprised at least 
eight quires, the Proverbios including four quires consisting of 16 
leaves. The first leaf of the first of these four quires and five at 
the beginning and five at the end of the fourth quire are missing. 
Thus out of a total of 670-680 stanzas, 560 only remain. But the 
text is the nearest to the original that we possess, and it contains sev- 
eral passages (one in Portuguese) which are not included in the 
remaining MSS. It is written in Hebrew aljamiado."* 

The parent copy of M showed still graver defects than that of 
C. It consisted of leaves containing 5-6 stanzas, as repeated gaps 
of that length in M clearly show. At a certain spot (between 

18 Introd., iv. 

14 A full description of the MSS. and more detailed account of the points 
involved in the present section will be found in Introd., iii and iv. 


15 For the date of the MS. see Coplas de Yogef, Cambridge, 1935, pp. 
xii-xiv. 


‘ 
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stanzas 181-182) M also includes 32 misplaced stanzas (ll. 569-632), 
pointing to a loose quire in the parent copy. Elsewhere omissions 
of 10 and 24 stanzas occur, whilst 15 were missing towards the end 
of the copy. In conclusion some 13 leaves were missing and several 
quires were loose and their leaves had been wrongly placed at the 
end when M made his transcription.** This MS. probably included 
the commentary, of which M has preserved the prologue. 

M belongs to the middle of the fifteenth century. The Prover- 
bios comprise in the codex two quires of 12 and 10 paper leaves, 
but the fourth leaf of the first quire was transposed and wrongly 
numbered. It includes 627 stanzas. 

N is a paper quire of 11 leaves belonging to a codex now lost. 
The first leaf of the quire is missing. The sequence of the text is 
regular, but the transcription is on the whole less valuable than 
either C or M. It has its importance, however, in the establishment 
of the text as it has retained some dialectal forms which were re- 
jected by M, thus confirming a number of readings in C the inter- 
pretation of which (C is generally unpointed) was hypothetical. 
N includes 609 stanzas. When the MS. was complete the number 
must have been 660. 

In the history of the text E oceupies a position apart as com- 
pared with the other MSS. In point of time it is the latest of all, 
and although it contains the longest text (686 stanzas) it can not 
be made the basis of a critical edition because it embodies a dif- 
ferent redaction of the work, a redaction of later date than the 
original. This redaction aimed in the first place at eliminating 
certain dialectal features.‘* Further the redactor was intent upon 
perfecting the rime whenever according to his pronunciation it 
was deficient. His metrical methods differ from those of the orig- 
inal, as synaloepha has often been used instead of hiatus in cases 
in which he felt compelled to alter the wording of a whole phrase. 
These changes of redaction show a definite dislike for old-fashioned 
words. The style of the original has consequently been affected 
and certain figures of speech (alliterations, the use of one rime 
word in two consecutive lines, etc.) which are a feature of Santob’s 


16 Three leaves must have been loose and were misplaced in one of the 
quires. Not only the last quire, but the last but one as well (except for the 
last leaf in the former and the first leaf in the latter) and the three first 
leaves of the preceding quire, were missing, thus involving the loss of some 
70 stanzas. 

17 Non-Castilian diphthongisation, certain cases of tonic or pretonic ¢, 0, 
ete. 
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manner have sometimes disappeared in the new redaction.** More- 
over the copy is far from perfect: it includes numerous errors and 
not less than 37 stanzas which have been transmitted by C or M, or 
both, are missing.*® For all these reasons EZ has been used with 
great caution. However, it has provided three passages which are 
not represented in the remaining MSS. Our edition thus com- 
prises 725 stanzas divided into 23 sections. 


Tue LANGUAGE OF THE ARCHETYPE. The archetype displayed 
archaic and dialectal (mainly Western) characteristics. In view 
of their confirmation by metre and rime it is safe to state that some 
at least go back to the original. The most important are as follows: 


Phonetics. 


Excess of diphthongisation. C includes tiengo 497, viengo 498; 
yerrar 420, yerrado 609, yerranca 917 ; M transcribed fuercado 804, 
and nuewes (= nuves in the standard language) 368, has been 
retained by E. Unreduced diphthong: syerbe 1391, fezyeste 1027, 
nacyeste 651; cueyta 33 and passim (and cueydado 450, cueydando 
239, ete.), allin C. The following diphthongs also appeared in the 
original, but the MSS. introduced the standard form in the words 
in question: cuemo 174, etc.; muechos 203, tuerpes 1118; bieve 
1000,”* cuemen 220, cwenple 657, fuerta (< fortar) 1370, puenen 
951, tweman 190, ete. But along with poquiella 121, the original 
had Castilla 1421. Non-diphthongisation: In three passages in 
which the MSS. have buena, bona was very likely the original form ; 
conte—forte (1375-1376) have been included in N. 

The following (with tonic e, 0) were the original forms and are 
confirmed by N : costonbre 656 and passim ; crozes 425; lonbre 298, 
nonca 1054, treste 1349, jwezio 752; conple 1200, enpoza 1433, 
escosa 1202, gosta 1411, ete. Similar forms are demanded by the 
rime in other passages in which the original vowel has been altered 
in all the MSS. 

The following forms (some of which probably go back to the 
original) are included in M: pasado (= pesado) 115, paresger 
(= perescer) 184; escorescen 89, siguranca 300, dobdosa 704, and 
others. 


18 Examples are quoted in Introd., ii §2; vi (D), §$1-5; and viii §3. 
19 The simile of el buen servidor (in praise of the Pen), Prov. 1381-1422, 
amongst others. 


20 Prov. 63-66, 91-100, and 1065-1104. 
21 This form also appeared in 853 in view of the misreading viene in EZ. 
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Final -u: C pointed with Sureq amongst others the following 
words: agenu 774, dafiu 600, derechu 720, enemigu 871, fechu 877. 
It is impossible to say if these forms are the original ones. 

Syncope: fablasmos 1196, oyermos 1147; conocras 659, parecra 
662. These forms are included in C. They agree with the metre - 
and must be the original readings. On the other hand the examples 
of epenthetic -e in C and M (peredello 478, peredon 321, tereberye 
508, ete.) have no metrical value. They may well spring from the 
archetype. 

Apocope. The numerous examples of apocope in CMN are 
mostly consistent with the metre. Omission of the final vowel was, 
however, even more widespread in the original than the MSS. show. 
In this as in several other points C is more faithful to the original 
than the other MSS. : it includes some fifteen examples of com, four 
of quan (= quando) and tod, whilst apocope of -e is shown in 
princep 563, en (= end) 756; and particularly in the conjugation 
(pued, pon, sal, tyen, vyen, quier, plaz, ete. and in the fut. subj.: 
loar 1027, usar 294, quisier 337). In the case of the enclytie pro- 
nouns the archaic trend of Santob’s language is particularly notice- 
able, and apart from apocope of -se, Je, which was still compara- 
tively frequent in contemporary texts (nol, quel, dal, nos, ques, 
ete.), C has retained quem 36, entregom 897, not 623, even nod 
mengue 493, with voicing of t in sandhi. Moreover apocope of the 
pronouns, including those of first and second person should be 
restored in some 25 passages in which all the MSS. exhibit the full 
form. 

Nasalisation is a typical feature of the archetype and very likely 
of the original also. This peculiarity is shown by means of certain 
well known Western spellings. They occur in C and M, and traces 
of them are discernible in N, even in E. Thus C systematically 
writes son (=so), and sometimes syn (= sy), whilst en (=the 
copul. e) appears both in C and M; C has segum and at least two 
examples of the Portuguese duplication of a vowel denoting nasalisa- 
tion (rependeenca 922, sofreenca 921). M often uses final -n (or 
else a tilde over the final vowel): han (—ha) 1209, ovieren 
(=oviere) 1262, pisan (= pisa) 122, tablan (=—tabla) 1224, 
ete.; also replacing a final -r, as in arbon (—arbor) 19, quien 
(= quier) 1149. Comp. forten (N) 1376, merescen (E) 1248, for 
forte, meresce. 


22In all these examples the remaining MSS. include the full form, thus 
spoiling the metre in most cases. 
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**Yeismo.’’ C transcribed aya (< aver) by li in alya 406, 
whilst the spellings lubia ‘lluvia’ 425, legar 1046, alegar 635 may 
well betray that pronunciation in the MS. 

Hiatus in veer, seer often is demanded by the metre and retained 
by C. Dissolution of hiatus by means of y occurs in afelyar 
(=afeyar) 1179, in C; riyendo 829, veyendol (M) 424. The 
misreading pobreza (MN) shows epenthetic v in the archetype 
(proveza 285). 

Initial f- is normal in CMN. On the other hand £ often intro- 
duces h- (hemencias 780, harta 820, humo 602, etc.), and even 
drops the consonant altogether: azer (fazer CMN) 893. 

Absorption of +: compro CE (=comprio) 348, lyjado (C) 748, 
cojo ME (=cogio) 919, fuzia (M) 1267. 

Intervocalic d has been transcribed by t in C, in biato (= viado) 
1428, en quanto (=e quando) 863, ete. As several examples also 
occur in M and N (comp. quanto [= quando] 190, 1319), this fea- 
ture must be referred to the archetype. A voiceless pronunciation 
of the intervocalic is possibly also revealed by the spelling vestigclos 
(M) 1812.%* On the other hand the MSS. show voicing of ¢ in the 
group n’t: rependeenca (C) 922, rependyrseya (C) 878, repen- 
dencia (M) 1258. Reprehende (N) is a misreading of repiende 
1255. 

The transcription conuece (N) is also a misreading of the orig- 
inal form connece 837. 

Fall of -d: oy (=oyd) 1. The weakness of -r is betrayed by 
the spellings already noticed in the note on nasalisation. The MSS. 
include only a few examples of palatalisation of -r + enclitic pro- 
noun: denostalle (C) 199; and loallo 55, afeallo 156, peredello 478, 
in M. The latter MS. also writes nollo (=non lo) 1300, and ella 
(= es la) 1258.74 


Morphology. 

The original included the plural reis (C) 1442 and the fem. la 
sefior 604 (la senyora C, spoils the metre, and the original reading is 
confirmed by el sefior M). In five different passages at least C 
retained the fem. granda: this form, however, was more extensively 
used in the original as the rime demands it in several passages in 
which the MSS. wrote grande, es. 

28 Comp. Pietsch, Span. Grail Fragments, II, 27. 

24 Comp. saquella (= saquen la), nolo, nole, in Leonese thirteenth century 
charters (Staaff, Ktude sur l’ancien dialecte léonais, 257-258). For further 
examples, see my commentary, ad loc. 
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Relat. qui appeared in at least three passages (461, 871, 1030). 
It was changed to quien or else was altogether omitted by NE. M 
retained it once. 

Conjugation. Present tense: To tiengo, viengo, vyengas, to 
which attention has been drawn earlier in these notes, we should 
add the form oe (C) 716. Imperfect and Conditional: Some 20 
examples of the desinence -ie, -iemos, occur in C, and the metre 
favours it in a further 12 passages in which the MSS. have -ia. 
Infinitive: cayr 1120. Participle: The MSS. avoid the desinence 
-udo. This was replaced by -ido at least in a few passages in 
which the rime demands -udo. N retained entendudo in 831. 

Particles. The prep. de syn occurs in the following passages: 


Todos los corporales de syn entendimiento, 
Mayor mente metales, | que son syn sentimiento; 
Todas su mejorias § pueden poco montar 

E en muy pocos dias _— se pueden escontar. 


Las cosas de syn lengua _— e syn entendymiento, 

Su plazer va a mengua_s_e a fallegimiento 

Des que a desdezyr = su conpustura benga 
(985-991) 


C retained that form, but the remaining MSS. omitted de, thus 
spoiling the line.** Pora was used in preference to para.** The 
Aragonese yer appears at least once: ** 


El dia de yer tanto  lcangar lo podriemos, 
Nin mas nin menos, quanto = oy mil afios fariemos 
(255-256) 


C has also transcribed the pronominal y (504, 1370), and en 
(= ende) 756. The remaining MSS. either omitted these words 
altogether or replaced them by alli and ende respectively. The 
adverb aves was misunderstood by M and £ in: 


Nin fea nin fermosa _— enel mundo, aves 
Pued omre aleancgar cosa sy non con su rreues 
(259-260) 28 


25 This particle reproduces Arabic min gayr. It occurs in Yuguf and 
other aljamiado texts (See RABM, 3* época, VI, 288). 

26 Twelve examples of pora occur in C; the remaining MSS. use para. 

2tIn C only (ayer MNE). 

28 ha ves M, que ves E. 
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Derivation. An unprefixed derivative verb is often shown in 
C where the other MSS. adopted a prefixed one. As the latter 
regularly go against the metre, we conclude that the original pre- 
ferred the former. C shows a predilection for the prefix es-, as 
espreciar (des- MNE) 850, espender (des- MNE) 698, esformar 708, 
ete.?* 

Vocabulary. Whilst a large number of elements in the vocabu- 
lary of the Proverbios belong to the normal language of the time, 
some nouns and verbs confirm the archaic and dialectal trends to 
which reference has been made in the preceding notes. It is in 
this aspect that the modernisation of the text in EZ is particularly 
noticeable. The following examples will illustrate the point: 
joyas (gozos E) 1035,°° merchandia (mercaderia E) 514, pecio 
(brio E) 604; suzia, noun (mengua E) 502; venga (venganca EB) 
795; tardada ‘tardiness’ 1237; entender ‘to hear’ 1130, losanjar 
(lisonjar MSS.) 725, biervas 1392, princep (principe MNE) 563, 
ete. A number of learned words are common to our text and the 
translations from Arabic moral anthologies. The style reflects 
Arabic and Hebrew idiosyncracies. On the other hand it is not 
easy to estimate the effects of linguistic habits of Castilian and 
Leonese Jewries in the original.** 


Tue Merre. The Proverbios were originally written in lines 
of 6+ 6 syllables. The scheme ab-ab—a couplet of Alexandrines 
with internal rime—has been maintained throughout with the ex- 
ception of stanzas 34-39. This combination is the outcome of a 
process of disintegration of the tetrastich monorime: internal rime 
was first introduced ** and this subsequently led to a division of 
the 4 line stanza into couplets. 

At the time when the Proverbios appeared the Alexandrine 
couplet with internal rime had been in use for longer than a century 
in poems of a similar nature, as the Proverbis rimats by Guillém 
de Cervera (ca. 1217), one of the earliest productions in Catalan 


29 This is an Aragonese trait and goes back to archetype at least. 

80 For joya ‘joy’ as characteristic of the thirteenth century language, see 
M. Pidal, in Historia Troyana, Madrid, 1935, p. ix. 

81 Certain peculiarities of C (Aibto 944) possibly go back to the original. 
Others, such as atemar 970, final -u, are not peculiar to the Jewish speech. Ex- 
pressions such as sus rostros 620, todo su fecho 595, etc., are not necessarily 
Hebraisms. They belong to the language of the time. 

82 See Coplas de Yogef, p. xxvi. 
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literature,** and two North Italian thirteenth century works. 
The precedents of Santob’s stanza thus may well be non-Spanish.** 
But the metrical origins are betrayed by the poet’s tendency to 
mould his poetical period within the scope of two consecutive 
couplets.** On the other hand the rime scheme of stanzas 34-39 
(aabb) shows hesitation between the long 6 + 6 line and the resul- 
tant 6 syllable line. This is however the only departure from the 
regular scheme.** 

In conclusion, the transcription of the text in 6 syllable quatrains 
(in M, N, and £) * is not a sure indication of the nature of the 
metre. This arrangement is merely graphic and may well have 
arisen from the need of a two column disposition of the page in a 
copy including the prose commentary around the text.*® 

Santob adheres to isosyllabism. Hiatus even involving identical 
vowels largely predominates. Undoubted examples of synaloepha 
are comparatively rare. Along with rime (including licences which 
were admitted in contemporary Castilian prosody) assonance was 
used, and several cases of omoioteleuton in the MSS. probably go 
back to the original.* 

Parallelism is at the basis of Santob’s style and alliteration is 
widely employed by him. But a discussion of this question would 
call for separate treatment. I shall only mention here that several 
well known poetical devices were to be found in the original. En- 
jambment between the Alexandrines of the stanza and between two 


33 Eds. A. Thomas, in Ro, X; and G. Llabrés, Barcelona, 1906. 

8¢ Girard Pateg’s moral poem, and the anonymous Proverbia que dicuntur 
super natura feminarum (ed. Tobler, in Abhand. d. k. Preus. Akad., V, and 
ZEPh, IX, respectively). Further examples in Coplas de Y., p. xxvii. 

85 Apart from the Proverbios the Alexandrine couplet with internal rime 
oceurs here and there in thirteenth and fourteenth century Castilian texts (see 
Introd., viii, §1). In Yogef internal rime has been systematically introduced. 
But in that work the stanza consists of 4 lines. 

8¢On the subject of traits of the clerezia style in the Proverbios, see 
Introd., viii, §3. Evidence of the desintegration of the Alexandrine is pro- 
vided by the MSS. of the Rimado de Palacio: some quaderne via stanzas with 
internal rime in that work have been transcribed as such in one MS. whilst the 
same stanza has been written out in 6 syllable lines in another (see Introd., ib.). 

87 There is no reason against Santob’s authorship in this particular case. 

88 C transcribed the stanzas as prose, but some 370 lines in that MS. have 
been written out as Alexandrines. 

89 In at least one MS. of the Divina Commedia in two column pages in- 
eluding the commentary, the hendecasyllables have been copied in two lines. 

40 See Introd., viii, §2. 
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consecutive stanzas occurs in some 80 passages.“ There is one 
example of brisure: 


El omre torpe es _—la peor animalla 
Que a en mundo: es-to es cierto, syn falla 
(693-694) 


Homophonous and homonymous rimes are not rare. I shall 
quote a few examples: 


Tanto val vn escudo _entrel e la saeta, 
Como que todo el mundo __entrel e ella meta: 
Que, pues non le firio, tal es vn dedo gerca 
Del como la que dio _—allende dela gerca 
(251-252) 
Por ende tal amigo non a como el libro 
—Pora los sabios digo, que con torpes nom libro 
(689-690 ) 
Sabe que la rryqueza, pobreza es la su ¢gima, 
E que son la alteza © yaze muy fonda sima 
(835-836 ) 


Enel entendimiento como el angel es: 


Non a departimiento, § sy en cuerpo non es 
(1001-1002) 


These ornaments in Santob’s verse belong to the repertory of 
contemporary Romance poetry. They are not necessarily con- 
nected with Neo-Hebraic rhetorical practice. 

Ia. GonzALEz LLUBERA 

Queen’s University, Belfast 

41 On this device as a trait of learned style, see M. Pidal, op. cit., p. li. 


THE OCTOSYLLABIC CUADERNA VIA OF JUAN RUIZ? 


CURSORY examination of the cuaderna via stanzas (mono- 
rimed quatrains) found in the narrative portions of El Libro 

de Buen Amor reveals three types of verse. There are, first, a few 
stanzas that are perfectly regular, with seven syllables in each of 
their eight half verses (hemistichs), while at the same time there are 
a great many more that with slight corrections from manuscript 
variants or from parallel passages turn out to be equally regular. 
Second, there are many stanzas scattered throughout the book, 
which contain each one or more octosyllabic hemistichs of more 
difficult reduction that lend support to the theory that the author 
by ‘‘poetic license’’ might introduce an extra syllable at the be- 
ginning of any half line. Third, there are stanzas that consist 
exclusively, or nearly so, of octosyllables. This condition of the 
work of Juan Ruiz has produced the theory of free fluctuation 
in composition between the heptasyllable and the octosyllable, the 
former being considered basic. Varying attitudes appear in regard 
to the stanzas in which the octosyllable prevails. Menéndez Pidal 
seems to indicate that they are merely stanzas in which the excep- 
tion has crowded out the rule: ‘‘hay cuartetas enteras de ocho 
hemistiquios octosilabos’’ (713, 1589, ete.).2 Staaff says that in 
these there is no reason not to revert to the heptasyllable as soon 
as possible,® and I note that in his critical edition of stanzas 1582- 
1605 he frequently prefers the heptasyllabic variant. Aguado, on 
1 The bibliography applicable to this study is found in P. Henriquez Urefia, 

La Versificacién Irregular, Madrid, 1933, pp. 11, 17, 21. To this should be 
added pp. 129-140 of E. Staaff, Etude sur les Pronoms Abrégés en Ancien 
Espagnol, Uppsala and Leipzig, 1906; the introduction to José Maria Aguado, 
Glosario sobre Juan Ruiz, Madrid, 1929; and R. Menéndez Pidal, Historia 
Troyana, Macrid, 1934, pp. xxxi-xxxv. For a translation of Staaff’s article 
written in Swedish in the Nordisk Tidsskrift for Filologi, 1906-1907, III-V, 
32-59, I am indebted to Professor J. A. Fries of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. The following study is based on the paleographic edition of El Libro 
de Buen Amor by J. Ducamin, Toulouse, 1901. The Recherches sur le Libro de 
Buen Amor by Félix Lecoy, Paris, 1938, came to hand as this study was going 
to print. Pages 62-82 deal with the problem of irregularity in the cuaderna 
via stanzas of the work. I shall indicate by a few additions to the notes the 


progress Professor Lecoy has made toward a solution of the problem. 
2 Op. cit., p. xxxiii. 
8 Tidsskrift, loc. cit., p. 49. 
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the other hand, believes that the octosyllabic stanzas are to be 
regarded as of regular composition, and therefore excludes the 
heptasyllable. Of such stanzas he finds a total of 201. He believes 
881 stanzas to be of perfect heptasyllabic composition, and that 
there are 471 stanzas of various mixtures of sevens and eights. 
These figures, together with 175 lyric stanzas, make up the total 
of 1728 stanzas for the complete work.‘ 

The interrelation of these three stanzaic patterns is the problem 
in hand. As regards their distribution, it should be stated before 
going farther, that, while the heptasyllabic and octosyllabie stanzas 
occur for the most part in groups or series, the mixed stanzas have 
been pointed out as quite sporadic among the heptasyllabic ones. 

Illustrations of the different types may be helpful. This one 
in perfect octosyllables is from the fable of the mastiff : 


Lancé medio pan al perro que trayYa en la mano, 

dentro yuan las ¢aracas, varrunté lo el alano; 

diz: “non quiero mal bocado, non serié para mi sano, 
por el pan de vna noche non perderé quanto gano.” (175) 


It may be worth noting that a fairly regular trochaic rhythm 
develops from the presence of a word accent on the third syllable 
of each hemistich except the last. Such perfectly preserved stanzas 
are rare. I have found only fourteen such in the Salamanca manu- 
seript,> and four other perfect ones in the Gayoso manuscript.® 
However, if we consider long lines containing a possibility of 
synalepha as correct, the number of perfect examples can be perhaps 
doubled. 

The number of perfectly preserved heptasyllabic stanzas is of 
course greater. Measured by the strictest rules of Old Spanish 
prosody, I have found seventy-eight like the following: ’ 


4I have based these estimates on the tables furnished by Aguado, pp. 
94-97, 104-111. 

5175, 181, 487, 654, 655, 705, 716, 853, 860, 877, 884, 1602, 1633-1634. 
The verb ending -ia in the imperfect was taken as one or two syllables as re- 


quired. In the former case it may be a scribal replacement of the old ending 
-é. 


6 365, 676, 689, 691. 

710, 67, 105, 123, 168, 188 (if ay is monosyllabic), 189, 229, 235, 237, 
246, 263, 273-274, 283, 285, 329, 340 G, 344 G, 398 SG, 400-401 SG, 403, 408, 
415, 424, 433, 437 G, 468 G, 502, 504 G, 508, 531, 543, 545, 566 SG, 644, 673 G, 
696, 733, 735, 737, 741 G, 748 G, 752, 782, 784, 795, 809, 813, 833, 849, 814, 
1143-1144 SG, 1150 SGT, 1220, 1313, 1333, 1348 SGT, 1355, 1358, 1360, 1384, 
1392, 1395 SGT, 1403, 1474 SGT, 1504 SGT, 1506, 1525 SG, 1537 SG, 1548, 
1580, 1610, 1613, 1626, 1628. 
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Toda muger del mundo e duefia de alteza 
pagase del dinero e de mucha Riqueza; 
yo nunea vy fermosa que quisiese pobreza: 

do son muchos dineros ¥ es mucha nobleza. (508) 


In the stanzas of ‘‘mixed rhythm”’ I have but little confidence. 
Aguado reaches the great number he has indicated on the principle 
that if he cannot work out a solution for all irregularities in a 
given stanza, he makes no corrections at all. Here is one for 
which no solution has as yet been suggested : 


Dixo este maestro: “el coragén del rraposo 

para el tremor del coragén es mucho prouechoso.” 
Ella diz: “j Al diablo catedes vos el polso!” 
Leuantése corriendo e fuxo por el coso. (1419) 


It seems to me that we ought to drop the article before coracgén 
in the first line and read tremor cordis, the usual medical jargon, 
in the second ; after which, we have complete regularity. 

Staaff has remarked that the distribution throughout the work 
of passages in which the octosyllable prevails is not haphazard but 
is carried through artistically, and that a thorough examination 
of the work would perhaps make possible certain conclusions con- 
cerning the author’s purpose in the distribution.? This examina- 
tion may be done here briefly. 

As is well known, the episode of Dofia Endrina and Don Melén 
is based on an anonymous medieval drama of the title Pamphilus 
de Amore containing 780 lines in elegiac stanzas like those of 
Ovid.** Now a comparison with the Latin source reveals that the 
shift in meter from sevens to eights, or the reverse, in the Spanish 


8 Op. cit., p. 156. 

® Op. cit., p. 49. The most interesting and important result of the investi- 
gation of Professor Lecoy on the cuaderna via is that, independently of the 
work of Staaff (see Erratum, following p. 368), he has reached the same con- 
clusion and even gone a step further: p. 75 ‘‘le changement brusque dans 
l’allure rythmique correspond & une coupure ou a une étape du développe- 
ment. . . . Il suffit . . . que la concordance ait pu étre établie nettement dans 
un ou deux cas, pour que nous soyons assurés que cette variation dans le 
rythme était consciente, et qu’ A 1’occasion, un auteur habile, loin d’y voir un 
pis-aller, pouvait en tirer certains effets.’’ 

10 Found in La Celestina, ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, Vigo, 1900, Vol. II, 
appendix. Also Una comedia latina del siglo XII (El « Liber Pamphili») ed. 
by Bonilla y San Martin, Madrid, 1917. 

11 Aguado gives a useful table of cross references from the Latin source to 
Juan Ruiz, pp. 198-200. 
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(corresponding to the changes of acts and scenes or the changes 
from one speaker to another in the Latin play) is striking and would 
doubtless be more so had not sixty-four quatrains of this fine episode 
been lost from our manuscripts. Juan Ruiz has converted the 
opening soliloquy of the play into a plaint addressed to Lady 
Venus. After a few introductory remarks in the usual meter there 
seems to be a sudden change to the octosyllable, that is, sudden, if 
we look only at the Spanish. But on consulting the Latin source 
we discover that at this point the author begins to translate almost 
literally the opening lines of the play: 


So ferido e lilagado, de un dardo so perdido, 

en el coracén lo trayo encerrado e ascondido (588ab). 
Vulneror et clausam porto sub pectore telam, 

Crescit et assidue plaga dolorque michi (Pamphilus 1-2). 

So the Spanish continues for eleven unquestionable octosyllabic 
stanzas corresponding to lines 1-50 of the Latin. Similarly, a 
series of of twenty-nine octosyllabic stanzas (702-730) begins Actus 
Secundus (line 285). So also, the use of the octosyllable (St. 648 
ff.) anticipates, by the inclusion of a line or two from the second 
scene, the beginning of the third scene of the first act (line 140). 

Speeches are long in the Latin original and a change of speaker 
may mark a change of verse form for our author. The first long 
plaint of Pamphilus is rendered in octosyllables, while the resump- 
tion of the heptasyllable anticipates by a Latin line or two his 
conclusion and the beginning of the answer of Venus (St. 606). 
Later, the entrance to a series of twelve octosyllabic stanzas (675- 
686) comes only four Latin lines ahead of the change of speaker 
from Pamphilus to Galatea (Pamph. 219). The last speech of the 
play, that of the Anus ‘‘old wife,’’ after a long series of octosylla- 
bles, is in heptasyllables (887-890) with a prefatory stanza by the 
author in the same measure (886). 

Aside from the shifts suggested by the divisions of the source 
or the change of speaker, there is at least one clear case of a change 
from eights back to sevens in the middle of a speech. Six octo- 
syllabic stanzas (688-693) represent about three-fourths of the last 
speech of Pamphilus in the fifth (and last) scene of Act I. Then 
a change comes abruptly and occurs in passing from one to another 
of two consecutive Latin lines: 


Proficit absque Deo nullus in orbe labor. 
Sit Deus ergo mei custos rectorque laboris (273-274). 
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This abrupt change is not without its parallel elsewhere in the 
poem. After thirty-five heptasyllabic stanzas (with one exception 
to be noted below) in the trial of the fox before the ape as judge, 
we come suddenly upon the octosyllable with stanza 356. The next 
stanza is difficult to determine. Then follows a series of fourteen 
eights. Similarly, the fable of the sick lion begins with two hepta- 
syllabic stanzas (82-83) with the rest of the fable and its applica- 
tion in octosyllables. 

This Scena Quinta furnishes another key to a device of the 
Archpriest, namely, the use of an introductory stanza or stanzas in 
a measure different from what follows and (usually, as here) from 
what precedes. The second line of stanza 687 (an isolated hepta- 
syllabic) is clearly suggested by the opening line of the scene: 


Desque yo fui nasgido, nunca vi mejor dia. 
Letior in mundo me non est, nec fuit umquam! (245) 


Outside the Dofia Endrina episode, in the early part of the 
work, the contest with Don Amor begins with a perfect and iso- 
lated octosyllabic stanza (181). Well along in the work stanzas 
1134-1135 are a kind of author’s apology for the following theo- 
logical discussion. 

The Dofia Endrina episode ends with an isolated octosyllabic 
quatrain (891).‘* This illustrates a still more frequent procedure 
of the author. He writes for the minstrel’s farewell to his hearers 
two such stanzas (1633-1634),’* each perfectly octosyllabic when 
measured by the strictest rules. In the trial before the ape, the 
wolf ends his accusation of the fox by such a stanza in eights (328), 


12 Professor Lecoy undertakes a rapid sketch (p. 74) of the changes from 
heptasyllabic stanzas to octosyllabic ones, and the reverse in the Dofia Endrina 
episode. He might have received some guidance from Aguado’s distribution. 
For example, he says that the octosyllable is much the more numerous in stanzas 
653-685. True, but stanza 673 is perfectly heptasyllabic as it stands. Again, 
he says, the octosyllable reappears and continues from 851 to the end of the 
episode (891). But 886-890 are clearly heptasyllabic and are based on a single 
speech of the Pamphilus, the last speech of the Anus. Anticipating what I 
have attempted here at some length, Professor Lecoy has twice sensed a reason 
for a change of measure in the change from a narrative portion to a lyrical 
one and then later the reverse change. 

18 Professor Lecoy (op. cit., p. 74): ‘*l’ampleur du rythme correspond ici 
évidemment A la solennité de 1’adieu de 1’auteur & ses lecteurs.’’ True, except 
that the book was intended for reading to a mixed group of listeners: 16b nin 
creades que es chufa algo que en el leo and 1627ab buena propiadad ha do 
quiera que se lea,/ que si le 0(u) jere alguno que tenga muger fea, ete. 
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and another ends the fable of the lion who killed himself with rage 
(316). The last stanza relating (in this case in cwaderna via) one 
of his encounters with a serrana, ‘‘mountain girl,’’ is octosyllabic 
(958). Following the fable of the lion and the donkey are six 
stanzas of advice to the ladies, three in sevens and three in eights 
(907-909). Then a new episode begins, and in sevens.** 

In several cases short groups of octosyllabic stanzas interposed 
in the heptasyllabic narrative constitute each a striking literary 
unity. The five stanzas (174-178) of the alano (the second of 
which was quoted above) begin and end with the formula ‘‘anssy¥ 
contescié a mi.’’ The language offers scarcely any metrical diffi- 
culties and is a little island surrounded by sevens. 

Two delightful stanzas develop in octosyllables what must have 
been a proverb: Pedro levanta la liebre y otro Pedro la toma (486- 
487). 

The suit of Trotaconventos to the Moorish maiden and the 


rebuff is told in four octosyllabie stanzas, the first of which begins 
with a double heptasyllable : 


Dixo Trotaconventos a la mora por mi: 
“iya amiga, ya amiga, quanto ha que non vos vy!” (1509) 

This is the only case in which I feel inclined to admit a mixture 
of sevens and eights in the same stanza, here because it serves as 
an introductory line to the story that follows.*® 

The first three stanzas in praise of little women following the 
introductory one are in octosyllables and show a certain unity of 
content and tone that marks them off from the others (1607-1609). 
One gets the impression that they were composed at a different time 
from their fellows and inserted here when the author put together 
his complete work. 

As a final example of these tiny literary gems embodied in the 
narrative context, I wish to point to the two fine stanzas picturing 
the greedy friars gathered at the bedside of the dying rich man like 
crows upon the carrion of an ass. The Salamanca manuscript is 
doubtless at fault in separating these two stanzas (505, 507) by 
number 506, while the Gayoso MS. allows them to stand together. 

14No. 574 may belong in the group of concluding stanzas, although its 
form is difficult to determine. 

15 Professor Richardson’s establishment of the forms of the Arabic words 


in this passage supports the octosyllabic readings. See H. B. Richardson, An 
Etymological Vocabulary to the L. de B. A., New Haven, 1930, p. 240. 
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Certain parts of the dispute between the Greeks and the Romans 
have troubled everyone who has studied the metrical problem. Af- 
ter long hesitation and in view of the freedom to introduce octo- 
syllabic stanzas shown so far, I incline to accept with Aguado 
stanzas 48-50 and 63 as octosyllabic. I found that stanza 50 could 
be turned neatly to the heptasyllabic pattern by substituting the 
historical present for the past tenses, but this solution now seems 
to me too ingenious. 

I append in a note Aguado’s list of octosyllabic stanzas indi- 
eating with the question mark (?) those that seem to me to require 
further study. To this list I add my own findings, a few of which 
I also question (p. 132). Aguado’s total is 201, and there is a total 
of 186 on which we agree. As the work has 1553 cuaderna via 
stanzas, those which we believe the author composed exclusively in 
hemistichs of eight syllables are about 12 percent of the whole.** 

In order to determine the nature of the irregularities in the 
octosyllabie portions, I decided to count the syllables in most of 
the stanzas found preserved in series in both the Salamanca and 
Gayoso manuscripts (72 quatrains),” and to compare their irregu- 
larities in length and nature with the faulty lines in the octosyllabic 
lyrics,** which are commonly held to be of regular composition. 
This would provide a check on the behavior of the copyists. 

My method of counting syllables is that commonly applied to 
the lyrics of our poet, to the lyrics of Lépez de Ayala and of the 
earlier singers of the Cancioneros: namely, that hiatus may be ap- 
plied to gain the length of line prevailing in the stanza or series 
of stanzas, and synalepha to reduce lines of excessive length if 
counted by the old system of obligatory hiatus. The procedure is 
simple. One needs only to count all syllables and keep a separate 


record of all hemistichs reducible by synalepha to the standard 
length. 


16 48-50, 637, 85-89, 174-178, 181, 290, 308%, 316, 328, 356, 358-371, 
379-380, 4279, 463%, 4657, 486-487, 507, 588-598, 602-605, 610%, 6227, 627- 
628%, 648-666, 669, 675-686, 688-693, 702-730, 7347, 736, 739, 851-868, 870- 
879, 882%, 8837, 884-885, 907-909, 9167, 958, 1134-1135, 1335-13367, 1510- 
1511, 1582-1585, 1587-1605, 1607-1609, 1621, 1633-1634. 

Add: 51%, 60%, 84, 3579, 505, 574%, 601, 668%, 869, 881, 891, 1154, 1509bed, 
1512, 1586. 

17 358-371; 596-598; 602-605; 692-693; 702-730; 851-868; 870-871. 

18 Lyrics: 21-32; 33-43; 959-971; 987-992; 997-1005; 1650-1654; 1656- 
1659. Some lines were not counted in 8. as they are lacking in G.: 992d, 1002b. 
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Here follow scanned examples: one from Ayala, one from the 
lyrics of Juan Ruiz, a heptasyllabic quatrain, and one in octo- 
syllables. 


En mis cuytas todavia siempre te llamé, Sefiora, 
Dulge/aboganda mia, e por ende te/adora 

mi coragén, e/agora en esta muy grant tristura: 

por ty cuydo aver folgura e conorte verdadero. (Ayala 789) 


El que/oy nos estrenare con meaja/o con pan, 

déle en quanto comengare buena estrena Sant Julian, 
quanto/a Dios demandare otorgue gelo de plan. (1714) 
Vino/ay/vn griego doctor muy esmerado, 

escogido de griegos, entre todos loado; 

sobié/en otra cAthedra, todo el pueblo juntado, 

E comengé sus sefias, como/era tratado. (54) 


Sobrar a la grand soberbia, dezir mucha/omildat; 
debdo/es temer a Dios e/a la su magestad; 

virtud de temperamiento, de mesura/e onestad, 

con esta/espada fuerte seguramente golpad. (1588) 


I have scanned the heptasyllabic stanza in the same way as 
Staaff, but not the octosyllabie one.*® Professor Staaff reads with 
synalepha rather than hiatus in the first, second, and fourth lines, 


thus securing a stanza with four heptasyllabic hemistichs. This 
seems to be assigning two systems of prosody to our poet. The 
numerical results of such a procedure will be considered below.” 

The data collected have been arranged in a table for ready com- 
parison of the condition of the manuscripts and the comparison of 
cuaderna via with lyrics. Column A records the total number of 
hemistichs or lines (in the lyrics) of irregular length. The per- 
centages are computed on the whole number measured, 576 and 
320 respectively. Column B is the number of those that can be 
reduced to the octosyllable by synalepha, which is sometimes 
strongly recommended, as in: 


597a Esta duefia me ferié de saeta enarbolada 
1590a Ayamos contra avaricia spfritu de piedat 
19 Op. cit., pp. 44, 48. 
20In one case Staaff seems to prefer the irregular reading against the 
better sense of the regular one: 1580a (T) non deuemos estar giertos nin se- 
guros de muerte (8-7) against (S) Deuemos estar giertos, non seguros de 
muerte (7-7), meaning ‘‘We should be sure of death, not unconcerned about 
it.’’ Loe. cit., p. 47. 
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Column C shows the number of cases for which there is a cor- 
rect variant in the opposing manuscript : 


702a 8. O¥ dezir sienpre de vos mucho bien e aguisado (9-8) 
G. of dezir de vos sienpre mucho bien e aguisdo (8-8) 
Column D lists the cases when the manuscripts contain lengths 
differing from each other and from the norm: 


602d S&S. si non fuese tan mi vegina non seria tan penado (9-8) 
G. si non fuese atan mi vecina non seria tan penado (10-8) 


In column E are the cases in which the manuscripts agree on an 
irregular length, and here are included, besides, examples in which 
the length is the same but the wording different, although in this 
latter case D might have been the more appropriate column. 


713b otro quiere casar con ella, pide lo que vos pedides (9-8) 
72le SS. en la fin esta la onrra e la desonrra bien creades (8-9) 
G. en la fin esta la onrra e desonrra bien lo creades (8-9) 


It is not easy to interpret all of the data of the tables, yet the 
percentages show clearly that the lyrics contain as much irregu- 
larity or more than the cuaderna via: for MS. S. about 36 percent 
against 30 percent, or with a deduction for possible synalepha, 20 
percent against 23 percent, while in G. the lyrics are more irregular 
in either case. 

The irregularities are distributed in very much the same pat- 
tern: nines, sevens, tens, sixes, occur in diminishing frequency, 
except that for the cuaderna via, after deducting for synalepha the 
nines are very slightly outnumbered by the sevens. The sevens are 
in fact 10 percent of the whole against 5 percent or 6 percent in the 
lyrics. The question arises: might they be authentic, and if com- 
bined with octosyllables containing possibilities of synalepha (as in 
stanza 1588 scanned above) could they outweigh the irreducible 
octosyllables in number? The answer is that in no case will the 
sevens constitute a majority in these stanzas (note 17). 

I have counted in them 156 cases of hiatus. That is, 27.1 per- 
cent of all hemistichs would have one case. But some contain two 
eases, and this prevents the application of obligatory synalepha 
throughout, as no one wishes to create half lines of six syllables. 
Besides, more than half of these intrusive heptasyllables have a cor- 
rect manuscript variant.** 

21 Hiatus in all of the 186 octosyllabic stanzas indicated above (note 16) 
is 399 cases (26.7 percent of the hemistichs would have one example). Hiatus 
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A similar count conducted among the heptasyllabic stanzas but 
covering a greater number (254, or 2032 hemistichs **) shows very 
much the same quantity and distribution of irregularity. The re- 
sults are arranged in a table as before. The most striking result is 
the totals. The heptasyllabic and octosyllabic cuaderna via have 
about the same amount of irregularity: 30 percent, or if we allow 
synalepha in long lines, 20 percent. Differently stated there is a 
substantial kernel of from seventy to eighty percent of regularity. 
The scribal nature of the irregularity is strongly attested by the 
large number of sixes and nines in the heptasyllabic portions and 
the nines in the octosyllabie portions, these being lengths which no 
one has cared to defend as authentic. It must be observed also that 
with unimportant exceptions the irregularities corrected by variants 
(column C) are much more numerous than those on which the manu- 
scripts agree (E). If Juan Ruiz had passed freely from one type 
of hemistich to the other, should not the reverse be the case? 

Menéndez Pidal has recently rested the defense of the fluctuation 
theory on the doubly attested octosyllables.** From one hundred 
stanzas he has gathered the hemistichs of eight syllables without con- 
flicting vowels and supported by two manuscripts. He finds 149 
(19 percent) such examples. I have examined the same portions 
and find 151 cases. We, therefore, nearly agree. I find, however, 
that 102 of the cases fall within stanzas assigned by Aguado to ex- 
clusive octosyllabic composition.** The remaining 49 are only 7.4 


in the sevens is less frequent. Perhaps because of the greater length of the 
eights, these offer with more frequency a second occurrence in the same hemi- 
stich. In the 254 heptasyllabie quatrains analyzed below I found 320 cases 
of hiatus (15.6 percent). In stanzas 182-289, 291-307, all heptasyllabic, I 
found 152 cases (15.2 percent). Berceo is much richer in hiatus. The first 
254 stanzas of the Milagros have 590 cases (28.6 percent). The tables show 
that nines found in the octosyllabic stanzas and eights in the heptasyllabic ones, 
subject to reduction by synalepha, are about 10 percent of the total hemistichs. 
Hiatus is therefore much more frequent than the possibilities of synalepha. 
Professor Lecoy, reacting from the position of Cejador and Aguado, who hold 
to the rule of obligatory hiatus, has fallen into the other extreme: ‘‘le podte 
. pouvait & 1’occasion utiliser le hiatus’’ (p. 65). 

2244-47; 51-74; 76-83; 93-97; 330-354; 388-416; 490-514; 731-733; 
735; 737-738; 740-755; 950-958; 972-982; 985-986; 993-995; 1128-1133; 
1332-1334; 1337-1373; 1520-1544; 1566-1581. Allowance was made for lines 
lacking in G: 54abe, 995a, 1148a, 1341c, 1342c, 1343c, 15d. Deducting for 
these, 254 stanzas remain. 

28 Historia Troyana, p. xxxi. 

24 Professor Lecoy (op. cit., p. 72) also finds Menéndez Pidal at fault for 
making no distinction between passages in which octosyllables are many and 
those in which they are few. 
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percent of the 800 hemistichs examined. Of these, several are the 
same in length but differently worded in the two manuscripts, and 
others offer little difficulty to an editor. For example, 


743a “A la fe,” dizo la vieja, . . . desque vos veen biuda (8-7) 


The use of diz for ‘‘said he,’’ ‘‘said she’’ is so common * and 
the tendency of the scribes to replace it with dizo is so strong that 
it need cause no surprise to find them concur in a faulty measur- 
ing.” It is to be recalled that the manuscripts agree on some nines 
and sixes, and I have found one case in which S. and T. agree on 
an error that violates the rime: 


1332a Ella dixo: “amigo, oid me un poquiello, (T) poquillo, 
(G) oid un poquillejo, rime conssejo 
There remains still another clue to the author’s attitude to 
the count of syllables. There are verses in which the long form 
of a word or construction seems to be used to fill up the hemistich 
25T have counted 25 cases from stanza 1413 onward. 


26 Cases of digo in S. and die in G. or T., 88¢, 13le, 460a, 723d, 801a, 
1078e, 1199d, 1804a, 1356a, 13444, 1492b, 15014, 1510d (13 eases). 
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in contrast with the shorter form in its neighbor, and this is as true 
of the double octosyllables as of the heptasyllables. 


su color amarillo, la su faz demudada (7-7) 

convidél a yantar e didle una fava (7-7) 

Esto diz Tholomeo e dizelo Platén (7-7) 

tan grandes alegrias nin atan comunales (7-7) 

G. nunca veer pudo ome atan buena compaiifa (8-8) 

més mucho que non guardan los Jodfos la Tora (7-7) *" 

encobrid todo aquesto lo mds mucho que podades (8-8) 

Muchos de letiiarios les dan muchas de vezes (7-7) ** 
591a E porque muchas de cosas me enbargan e enpecen (8-8) 


Examples in which long hemistichs seem to be deliberately 
avoided are not very numerous. I have, however, found some in 
which the historical present seems to be introduced abruptly metri 


1217ab Trayé en la su mano vn assegur muy fuerte, 
a toda quadrupea con ella da la muerte.*® 


The data presented tend to support the following definition. 
The octosyllabic cuaderna via is a stanza of regular composition, 
in which hiatus is found without restriction but less frequently 
than in the older poetry, and synalepha is probable under condi- 


tions yet to be determined. This stanza is employed by our author 
abundantly and in lengthy series in one episode. It may begin 
or end some division of the work and is found in short passages 
of an illustrative or anecdotal nature, and also occasionally as 


isolated stanzas with but little apparent reason for a change of 
stanzaic form.*° 


H. H. Arnoup 
The Pennsylvania State College 


27 For més mucho, cf. 1151b, 225b. For mds mayor, mds mejor, mds peor, 
Alexandre P. 410a, 1384a, 1058a, 819d; mds poco, ibid. 19814. 

28 For mucho(s) de, cf. 803, 1259¢ G., 1503c; Alex. P. 773a, 2080c, 2083b, 
2125d, 2126d, 2226b, 2449b; Alex. O. 1893d. 

29 Cf. 749ced rriega, escarda, fazia, tarda; 936ab fué, guardan; 1188abe 
vieron, repican, dan; 1263ab (T) fueron, fyncan; 1315¢d avién, andan. 

80 Because of the recency of his study, a further note on Professor Lecoy’s 
findings may be welcome. He bases his acceptance of the fluctuation theory 
on the ‘‘irreducible’’ octosyllables found in a density of from 3 percent to 
9 percent in the heptasyllabic stanzas. One may ask: is it strange that in texts 
so corrupt as the manuscript variants show them to be there should be a few 
difficult irregular lines? Some of them will doubtless yield to further study. 


(Footnote continued on next page’ 
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The account of the dispute between the Greeks and the Romans (44 ff.) has 
been examined by Staaff, Aguado, Menéndez Pidal and Lecoy. None of these 
scholars has utilized the Portuguese version printed in the Revista de Filologta 
Espafiola, 1914, I, 162 ff. Professor Lecoy considers as very doubtful 63a yo 
le Respondi quele daria una tal puiiada. The Portuguese has Respondi que 
the da{ria] hia muy grande p., which furnishes the basis for a correct first 
hemistich. 

Historically speaking, Professor Lecoy points out that the cuaderna via 
was imitated from Old French verse as a stanza of regular composition. 
Spanish writers were well aware of the requirement of regularity as is evi- 
denced by the author of the Alezandre in his reference to sillauas cuntadas. 
But, Professor Lecoy thinks, they found the rule difficult of application. He 
does not find it strange that Berceo, the least learned, had least difficulty in 
attaining a ‘‘regularité presque parfaite (p. 80). Les auteurs de 1’Alexandre 
ou de 1’Apolonio . . . ont sans vergogne laiss6 passer plus d’une irrégularité. 
Juan Ruiz, au contraire ... loin de chercher A dissimuler ses erreurs. . . 
accepte par avance d’un ceur léger des reproches que pourront lui faire les 
érudits . . . et semble avoir au moins essayé de tirer parti de la fluctuation, 
profitant consciemment ¢& e 1A de 1’ampleur que donne A 1’expression un vers 
ou une tirade de vers de seize syllables bien frappés’’ (p. 81). To say that 
Juan Ruiz knew the rules but violated them for artistic effect is in flat contra- 
diction to the author’s declaration in the introduction: ‘‘E composelo otrosi 
adar algunos lecion e muestra de metrificar E rrimar E de trobar; Ca trobas 
E notas e rrimas e ditados e uersos (que) fiz conplida mente, Segund que 
esta giencia Requiere.’’ Juan Ruiz is trying to be specific. There are rules 


and he professes to have followed them fully and faithfully. We ought to 
weigh carefully these bits of evidence to see if even the mester de juglaria was 
composed (when not merely copied or translated) in regular measures: Por vos 
dar solaz a todos, hablé vos en juglarta (1633b). 
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ALARCON’S REPUTATION IN MEXICO 


year 1939 marked the three-hundredth anniversary of the 

death of Juan Ruiz de Alarc6n. When he died, his passing was 
recorded in a few brief lines by José Pellicer. Eclipsed in life by 
Lope de Vega, Alarc6n was doomed to wait long years for recogni- 
tion. Not even in Mexico did he receive any adequate tribute, and 
it was not until two hundred and fifty years after his death that the 
land of his birth began to pay him the homage due an illustrious son. 
And yet Mexicans were fond of the drama. During the colonial 
period they imported large numbers of plays from Spain. They 
read Lope de Vega,? Calder6n, Moreto and minor dramatists.* And 


1 Ferndndez-Guerra y Orbe, L., D. Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, Madrid, 1871, p. 
457 


2 See Leonard, I. A., “ Notes on Lope de Vega’s Works in the Spanish Indies,” 
Hispanic Review, 1938, VI, 4. 

* Leonard, op. cit. I have in my notes the names of the following authors 
and volumes of comedias which were shipped to New Spain during the latter part 
of the seventeenth century (Archivo de Indias: Contratacién, Registro de naos, 
Nueva Espafia, 18-5-105/30 through 19-1-186/7): 

1640: Comedias de varios autores, parte 44. 

Comedias del Retiro. 

1642: Comedias de varios autores, partes 47, 48. 

1642-1643: Comedias diversas, Comedias de Calderén, Comedias de Montalbdén, 
Comedias sueltas, Comedias nuevas. 

1646: Comedias de varios autores, partes 53 (?), 54 (?). 

1665: Comedias de Moreto ; Comedias varias, partes 10, 11, 12, 15, 17, 19, 20, 21. 

1670: Comedias diferentes, Laurel de entremeses, Comedias varias, parte 24. 

1671: Comedias diferentes. 

1672: Floresta de entremeses. 

1678: Calderén, Moreto, Diamante. 

1685: Moreto, Rojas, Solis, Diamante, Floresta de entremeses, Pensil de entre- 
meses, Comedias, partes 27, 32, 42, 45, 47. 

1690: Rojas, Moreto, Diamante. 

1692: Rojas, Moreto, Arcadia de eniremeses, Comedias, partes 27, 32, 38, 41, 44. 

1712: Moreto, Montalbadn, Calderén. 

1717: Diamante. 

1725: Candamo. 

1729: Calderén. 

1732: Calder6n, Moreto, Candamo, Solis. 

If the Partes de comedias varias shipped after the middle of the century are 
those listed by Cotarelo y Mori, Catdlogo de comedias escogidas, Madrid, 1932, Partes 
running from 1652 through 1704, the following authors reached New Spain: 
Alarcén (see note 7), Arce, Avila, Ayala, Baeza, Belmonte, Calderén, Calleja, 
139 
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they staged the plays of some of them in the Viceroy’s Palace, the 
Corral del Hospital de los Indios, in front of some church, in some 
colegio, and later, in the Coliseo.4 The chroniclers of the period do 
not always give names and titles. Yet nowhere in the records of 
the time does one read that one of Alarc6n’s plays was staged. 
While Corneille was admiring and imitating him, Mexicans were 
worshipping at other shrines. 


C&ncer, Cardona, Castro, Cifuentes, Cubillo de Aragén, Cuenca, Antonio de la 
Cueva, Diamante, Enriquez Gémez, Estenoz y Losada, Fernandez de Leén, the 
Figueroas, Godinez, Gonzélez y Bustos, Herrera, Hidalgo, Jiménez de Cisneros, 
Jiménez de Enciso, Lanini, Leén Marchante, Maldonado, Malo de Molina, 
Maluenda, Martinez de Meneses, Matos Fragoso, Mira de Amescua, Mojica, 
Monroy, Montero de Espinosa, Morales, Moreto, Nanclares, Olivares, Orti, 
Pérez de Montalbén, Quirés, Rojas, Rosete, Rozas, Salazar y Torres, Sicardo, 
Sigler de Huerta, Solis, Tirso de Molina, Torre, Vélez de Guevara, Villaviciosa, 
Villegas, Zabaleta, Zérate. 
‘I have in my notes the following titles: 
November, 1676: El lindo Don Diego (Moreto). 
February, 1677: El temor del mds valiente. 
April, 1677: Haber y tener. 
August, 1677: El cardenal Don Francisco Jiménez. 
September, 1677: La lealiad contra cautela. 
September, 1678: Con amor no hay amistad (Matos Fragoso). 
November, 1679: Los empefios de un ocaso (Calderén). 
Un bobo hace ciento (Solis). 
January, 1694: Peor estd que estaba (Calderén). Colegio 
All of the preceding titles are taken from a manuscript diary (National 
Library of Mexico) entitled, Sucesos de lo que acontecié en México de 1676 a 1696. 
The following titles are mentioned by Gemelli Careri in Giro del mondo, 
Naples, 1699, pp. 173, 179, 196: 
June, 1697: La dicha y desdicha del nombre (Calderén). Coliseo 
June 9, 1697: La Rosa d’ Alessandria (Vélez de Guevara). 
July 4, 1697: Las mocedades del duque de Osuna (Monroy y 
Silva). i 
September 8, 1697: Vida de Santa Rosa (Moreto y Lanini). Coliseo 
September 15, 1697: El amor en vizcaino y los celos en francés 
(Vélez de Guevara). 
Rodolfo Usigli has the following for the eighteenth century. See his Mézico 
en el teatro, Mexico, 1932, p. 43 ff. 
November, 1700: El principe prodigioso. 
No puede ser. 
November, 1708: El Rodrigo. 
December, 1728: Celos aun del aire matan (Calderén). 
December, 1729: El amor excede al arte y mdquinas de Archi- 
medes. 
1753: Mejor estdé que estaba (Calderén). 
1785: El desdén con el desdén (Moreto). 
1775, 1786: La vida es suefio (Calderén). 
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The almost total neglect of Alarcén in Mexico during the 
seventeenth century is due to various causes. The enormous popu- 
larity of Lope during the early years of the century probably kept 
Alarc6én off the boards. When Lope’s popularity finally waned, 
Calder6n was substituted and spectacle plays became the vogue. 
At the same time the minor Spanish dramatists became popular, and 
by the time Alarcén’s plays were attracting the attention of Corneille 
in France, the taste of the theater-going public in Mexico had 
changed. 

In Mexico contemporary references to Alarcén’s plays are prac- 
tically non-existent. The only writer who is known to refer to 
them at all during the seventeenth century is Baltasar de Medina, 
author of a chronicle of the Discalced Franciscans published in 
Mexico in 1682.5 Medina mistakenly lists Alarc6én as one of the 
illustrious sons of Taxco and mentions the following plays: Los 
favores del mundo, La industria y la suerte, Las paredes oyen, El 
semejante a st mismo, La cueva de Salamanca, Mudarse por mejorarse, 
Todo es ventura, and El desdichado en fingir. It is obvious that 
Medina took the list from the Parte primera de las comedias de Don 
Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y Mendoza.’ What impressed Medina, how- 
ever, was not the fact that Alarc6én had written these plays, but 
that he had been a good friend of Quevedo’s: ‘En mi parecer su 
mayor calificaci6n y crédito es aver merecido ladearse y hombrear 
con Don Francisco de Quevedo.” No statement could give a better 
idea of the Mexican point of view. Quevedo was the most admired 
of all Spanish writers at this time and the model par excellence to be 
imitated by those with literary ambitions. 

Though the Spanish colonies imported large numbers of plays, 
there is little evidence that they imported Alarcén’s. In none of the 
book-lists that the writer consulted in the Archivo de Indias did 
Alareén’s name appear.’ The book-lists are incomplete, however, 

5 Crénica de la Santa Provincia de San Diego de México, number 869. 

* Madrid, 1628. 

TI did not go through all the legajos in the Archivo de Indias, a herculean task 
at that time (1927), since the book lists had not yet been taken out of the various 
legajos and filed separately. 

According to what notes I have, Parte 24 of Lope’s comedias was sent to 
Mexico in 1642 (A. I. 18-6-107/2). If Barrera’s analysis of this Parte is correct, 
it contained two plays by Alarcén, attributed of course to Lope: El Examen de 
maridos and Ganar amigos. In the Licencias del Santo Oficio para embarcar libros, 
1623-1739 (A. I. 15-6-1), Parte 28 of a collection of comedias is listed by Tomds 


Lépez de Haro, book-seller of Seville, for shipment to the Indies in 1671. It is 
listed again for 1692. If this is Parte 28 of the collection catalogued by Cotarelo y 
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and seldom mention authors’ names: hence there is little evidence on 
which to base positive conclusions. Two redondillas Alarcén wrote 
for the Poema trdgico del espatiol Gerardo, by Céspedes y Meneses, 
must have become well known in Mexico, however, for that work 
was one of the popular importations of the seventeenth century. *® 
References to Alarcén are as rare in the eighteenth century as in 
the seventeenth. Juan José de Eguiara y Eguren copied Medina’s 
paragraph with some slight additions in his Biblioteca Mexicana, 
written during the middle years of the century. In 1778 the death 
of José de la Borda, benefactor of Taxco, centered attention on the 
mining town and her illustrious sons. A year later a biography of 
Borda appeared. In the introduction the author, José Antonio 
Jiménez y Frias, copied almost verbatim what Medina had said 
about Alarc6én. He too claimed him as a son of Taxco. He listed 
the same plays and added by way of commentary, ‘‘ aunque creo que 
hubiera mejor empleado en asuntos mds serios y ttiles su esclarecido 
ingenio.” #° According to the author of the book, the civic pride 
of a certain Don Francisco Miguel Dominguez induced him to have 
placed in the chapter room of the village church portraits of the 
illustrious sons of the village, among them a portrait of Alarcén." 
At about the same time another writer, José Joaquin Granados, 


Mori, it contained Los empefios de un engafio. Parte 45 appears in the lists of 
1685 and 1690. This, published in 1679, contained (according to Cotarelo): 
Dejar dicha por mds dicha and Quién engafia mds a quién, the latter of doubtful 
authenticity, however. If these were Partes of other collections, Alarcén was not 
represented. Alarcén’s plays appeared in other Partes, however, some of which 
probably reached the New World. They also came out as suelias, and some of 
these may have gone overseas. For the titles of some of these suelias see J. T. 
Medina, Biblioteca hispano-americana, Santiago de Chile, 1902, VI. It is also 
possible that some copies of the two collections of his plays, published in 1628 and 
1634 respectively, went to the Indies. 

To date no complete catalogue is available either of editions of Alarcén’s 
plays or of the different collections of comedias published during the seventeenth 
century. Hence no accurate check is possible at this time. 

8 Copies of it went to New Spain in 1625, 1655, 1668, 1670, 1671, 1685, 1692, 
and 1699. Even though not all of the editions contained Alarcén’s poems, enough 
of them did to give the redondillas some slight circulation in the New World. 

* The first volume was published in Mexico in 1755. In the still unpublished 
manuscript section, volume III, part 2, the article on Alarcén was inserted. 

10 El fénix de los mineros ricos de la América, México, 1779. 

1 Some writers declare this portrait of Alarcén to be imaginary in its details 
and a product of the late eighteenth century. Manuel Toussaint says the portrait 
of Alarcén may have been placed as early as 1759 when the beautiful church was 
decorated. See Tasco, México, 1931, p. 73. He denies that all the portraits 
were paid for by Dominguez. 
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undertook a defense of Mexican writers. Highly indignant because 
Feij6o had mentioned only three American authors, and all of those 
Peruvians, Granados discussed some thirty writers, and stated that 
he could list 300 if necessary. Nowhere does he mention Alarcén.” 

An examination of the treatises of the period on literature might 
tell a different story. The perusal of one such work,'* however, only 
confirms what has already been said of the almost total neglect of 
Alarc6n in Mexico during the colonial period. Although the author 
cites many foreign writers and critics “ and points with pride to 
Mexico’s literary achievements, nowhere does he mention Alarcén. 
Yet he believed that the drama should have a moral purpose. “Si 
se permiten las representaciones teatrales—he says—es con el fin 
de poner delante de los ojos, en una diversié6n, lo nocivo y abominable 
de los vicios, y lo bueno, amable, y loable, que son las virtudes.” 
But nowhere does he mention any of Alarcén’s thesis plays. One 
can only conclude that Alarcén had no reputation at all in his 
native land. 

It was not until the nineteenth century, then, that Mexicans 
turned their attention to Alarcén. During the early years of the 
century José Mariano Beristain y Souza completed a catalogue of 
writers and books, the various volumes of which were published be- 
tween 1816 and 1821. His discussion of Alarcén is based on Nicolds 
Antonio and other bibliographers of the preceding centuries and 
contains substantially the same information and the same errors.” 
To the plays listed by his predecessors he adds No hay mal que por 
bien no venga, La crueldad por el honor, and Arauco domado (!). La 
verdad sospechosa and other authentic plays are not mentioned. 

The nineteenth century produced many articles on Alarcén, 
critical, informational, and merely laudatory. It also saw the 
first production of an Alarconian play in Mexico, during the theatri- 
cal season of 1805-1806. That this was El tejedor de Segovia is 

” Tardes americanas, México, 1778, pp. 395-491. 

48 An anonymous eighteenth century manuscript in my possession entitled 
Mutaciones y adiciones del arte. 

4 Some of the writers mentioned are: Ariosto, Marino, Metastasio, Muratori, 
Petrarch, Robertello, Trissino; Boileau, Dacier, Malherbe, Moliére, Racine; 
Camoens, SA de Miranda; Calderén, Cetina, Ercilla, Garcilaso, Géngora, Gracidn, 
Lope de Vega, Luzdin, Moreto, Quevedo, and Rengifo. Even minor Spanish 
poets like Pantaleén de Ribera are mentioned, and minor dramatists like Candamo 
pod soo Corneille is listed, several of his plays are mentioned, but not Le 

8 Biblioteca hispano-americana septentrional, Amecamecs, 1883, I, 32-33. 

% Rodolfo Usigli, Mérico en el teatro, p. 71. Also see J. R. Spell, “The 
Theater in Mexico City, 1805-1806,” Hispanic Review, 1933, I, 50, note. 
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not surprising, since the trend during the early years of the century 
was toward the romantic. Las paredes oyen was produced in 1844, 
and, at last, in 1868, La verdad sospechosa."" 

No serious work on Alarc6én was done in Mexico, however, until 
the present century. In 1913 Nicol4s Rangel made a study of 
Alarcén’s university career,“ and at about the same time Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia, a member of the Ateneo de México though not a 
Mexican, pointed out some Mexican characteristics of Alarcén’s 
plays.'"* His work was ably continued by Alfonso Reyes, another 
member of the Ateneo, whose critical edition of La verdad sospechosa 
and Las paredes oyen is an outstanding contribution to Mexican 
scholarship.” Jiménez Rueda,” Rodolfo Usigli* and others have 
also made valuable studies of Alarc6n’s works. In 1934 the opening 
of the Palace of Fine Arts was marked by a performance of La 
verdad sospechosa, and today Alarcén is at last recognized as one of 
Mexico’s most illustrious sons.** 

Dorotuy ScHons 

University of Texas 

1 Usigli, op. cit., pp. 97 and 101. Neither play, the author says, pleased the 
Mexican public. 

“Tos estudios universitarios de D. Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y Mendoza,” 
Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional de México, March and April, 1913. More recently 
he published a bibliography which lists articles dealing with Alarcén: Bibliografia 
de Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, México, 1927. 

1° Don Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, Habana, 1915. Also see his edition of Los 
favores del mundo, México, 1922. 

% Teatro de Alarcén, Barcelona, 1918; also see his edition of Los pechos 


privilegiados, Madrid, 1919. 

% His edition of La verdad sospechosa, México, 1917, contains an excellent 
introduction. A more recent work is his Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, México, 1934. 

“Op. cit., pp. 33-37. Also see his Introduction in Francisco Monterde’s 
Bibliografia del teatro en México, México, 1934. 

23 J. Jiménez Rueda calls attention to the fact that this performance marks the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the publication of the second part of Alarcén’s 
collected plays. See his Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, México, 1934, p.7. He also calls 
attention to the fact that as yet not a street or public monument in Mexico honors 


the memory of the distinguished dramatist. 


EUGENIO DE TAPIA: A FORERUNNER OF 
MESONERO ROMANOS! 


fos importance of Eugenio de Tapia (1776-1860), poet, drama- 
tist, historian, journalist, translator and jurist, as a costumbrista 
has been almost entirely overlooked.? Yet in 1807, fifteen years 
before Mis ratos perdidos* of Mesonero, Tapia published El Viage 
de un curioso por Madrid,‘ a pamphlet, today rare and forgotten, 


1 The writer is indebted to the late Professor F. C. Tarr of Princeton Uni- 
versity who pointed out to him the importance of Tapia as a forerunner of Meso- 
nero. Professor Tarr called attention to Tapia in his article ‘Reconstruction of a 
Decisive Period in Larra’s Life (May-November, 1836),” Hispanic Review, 1937, 
V, 14, note 22. 

2 Professor C. M. Montgomery, for example, in his Early Costumbrista 
Writers in Spain, Philadelphia, 1931, p. 73, merely analyzes one of Tapia’s verse 
satires (“La Posada’’). Some bibliographical and biographical data, together 
with selected verse of Tapia, may be found in L. A. de Cueto, Historia de la poesia 
castellana en el siglo XVIII, Madrid, 1893, II, 270-72, III, 474-478, and Poetas 
liricos del siglo XVIII in Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, LX VII, 671-700; Ferrer 
del Rio, Galeria de la literatura espafiola, Madrid, 1846, p. 315; Eugenio de Ochoa, 
Apunies para una biblioteca de escritores espaiioles contempordneos, Paris, 1840, II, 
768-778. The biography of Tapia published in 1859 by Juan del Valle is not 
found in any of the major libraries of this country. 

* Published by Foulché-Delbose under the title ““Le modéle inavoué du 
Panorama Matritense de Mesonero Romanos” in Rev. Hisp., 1920, LXVIII, 
257-310. References in this study are to this edition. Three of the twelve 
articles were reprinted by Mesonero’s sons in Trabajos no coleccionados, Madrid, 
1903-05, I, 383-394. Since Mis ralos perdidos is Mesonero’s earliest costumbrista 
effort, it is used here extensively as a basis of comparison between Tapia and 
Mesonero. However, in the case of parallels pointed out between Tapia and the 
later works of Mesonero (Panorama matritense, Escenas matritenses and Tipos y 
caracteres), references are to the Obras de Mesonero Romanos, Madrid, 1881, in 
which they form Vols. I, II, and ITI, respectively. 

* The present writer has been unable to locate this work in any of the major 
libraries in this country. So far as he has been able to ascertain, the copy belong- 
ing to Professor Tarr, which was generously lent for this paper, is the only one in 
thecountry. The title page of the folleto bears the following inscription: VIAGE / 
DE UN CURIOSO | POR MADRID. | JORNADA PRIMERA / MADRID: / 
POR FUENTENEBRO Y COMPANIA | 1807 | Se hallard en la librerta de Perez, / 
calle de las Carretas. Cejador y Frauca (Historia de la lengua y de la literatura 
castellana, Madrid, 1917, VI, 334) lists the Viage as anonymous, but on p. 309 he 
attributes it to Tapia. Though the Viage did appear anonymously, it is possible 
to assign it to Tapia since the three poems appearing in it (Didlogo entre Ernesto y 
Cecilio, El café and La envidia literaria) occur in later collections by Tapia. 
Furthermore he calls the Viage his own in a footnote attached to a reworking of 
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which has the content and method of treatment characteristic of the 
later costumbristas. The present paper will, therefore, present an 
outline and an analysis of the Viage® to show that we have in 
Tapia an important forerunner of Mesonero and Larra.® 

From its beginning the Viage, written apparently as a parody on 
the eighteenth-century voyage literature, demonstrates the tone of 
jocosity and benevolent criticism so typical of Mesonero. In the 
Introduccién Tapia tells that upon receiving a substantial inheritance 
from his father, he had deserted literature to give himself over to 
the life of a man about town. Soon tiring of this, however, he 
returned to literature buying “una voluminosa coleccién de Viages: 
Viages al rededor del mundo, 4 la China, 4 la California . . . {qué 
sé yo? hasta el Viage al rededor de mi cuarto y el Viage por mis 
faltriqueras." Then, just as Don Quijote’s head was turned by 
reading chivalric novels, so Tapia became a viagero from having 
devoured so much voyage literature. 

After considering the possibilities and inconveniences of a real 
journey, he decides to compose one without stirring from his home: 
this same thing is done in France, England, and other countries, 
he says, so why not in Spain? He then decides on France in order 
to get even with all those Frenchmen who have written books about 
Spain. Not having the audacity, however, to publish such lies, 
La envidia literaria presented in Juguetes sattricos en verso y prosa por el Licenciado 
Machuca, Madrid, 1820, p. 22. The Madrid 1839 edition of the Juguetes (slightly 
different in contents from the earlier one) is ascribed to Tapia on the title page 
and the note in question is repeated verbatim on p. 79. The present writer is 


further indebted for this indication to Professor Tarr who owned copies of these 
books. 
'The Viage is composed of two numbers or jornadas, with consecutive 
pagination. Jornada primera (for title page see note 4) has an Introduccion (pp. 
3-8) and ends on p. 72. Jornada segunda has no full title page (only Viaan / DE 
UN cunioso / PoR Maprip. / Jornapa II.) and occupies pp. 73-150. It is intro- 
duced (pp. 75-78) by an Advertencia which is largely devoted to the conventional 
protest of the satirist against the impatience, indifference and hostility of the 
public. This fact, coupled with the closing Nota on p. 150 promising a “siguiente 
quaderno,” indicates that Tapia intended to publish more than the two numbers 
issued and places the Viage among the numerous serial publications of the times 
which were discontinued for lack of support or of interest. As an incipient 
revista sattrica de costumbres Tapia’s Viage, in purpose, contents and fate, bears a 
strong resemblance (among others), not only to Mesonero’s works but also to 
Larra’s two journals El duende satirico del dia and El pobrecito hablador. 

* The Viage is treated in this paper solely as a forerunner of Mesonero. Its 
own antecedents together with Tapia’s verse satire, are reserved for later studies. 

1 Viage, p. 5. 
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he decides on a more truthful and more instructive trip: one around 
Madrid. 

Writing in the first person, Tapia then begins methodically his 
observations, hidden in a doorway in the Puerta del Sol.* From 
there is to be seen a group of noticistas pressed around a noisy fellow 
who is reading a political paper aloud. An impassioned and not 
very dignified argument then arises on the pros and cons of the 
Russian situation.’ The author follows this description with 
ironic praise of people who can cram into their heads so much ob- 
scure geography and politics. 

Placards advertising a new translation of a French novel are 
described. The author’s observations are interrupted by the 
“descompuestas carcaxadas de una de estas muchachas de la vida 
ayrada”’ '° sporting with a “petimetruelo.”’ They are discussing, 
to his great astonishment, nothing less erudite than dancing academ- 
ies, though their terminology, containing the words balsar and 
rigodén, is mostly foreign. 

A direct quotation of the next episodes ™ will show that the 
incidents are taken up in rapid succession and are not fully de- 
veloped. This is the technique not only of the older verse satire 
but also of those articles of both Mesonero and Larra which present 
galleries of types.” The obvious dramatic quality of the narration 
shows the connection between the comedia and the sainete on the 
one hand and costumbrismo on the other." 


Pasando desde aquel sitio al lado opuesto me hallé repentinamente 
cercado de quatro coches que por diferentes calles venian corriendo 4 
encontrarse en un mismo punto. Los desalmados cocheros gritaban 
desaforadamente amenazandome con sus largas manoplas; y escapando 
lo menos mal que pude de tan intrincado laberinto fui 4 tropezar con un 


8 For one of the many examples of this technique in Mesonero, see Mis ratos 
perdidos, p. 113. 

*Cf. Mis ratos perdidos, p. 271, for a similar situation, though one which 
takes place, not in the street, but in a café. 

10 Viage, p. 12. 

[bid., pp. 13-18. 

12 Cf. for example, Mesonero in Mis ratos perdidos, pp. 283-286 and in Pano- 
rama matritense, pp. 15-22. See also Larra in ‘‘Empefios y desempefios,”’ Garnier 
edition of the Obras completas de Figaro, Paris, no date, I, 57-66. 

18 The division of the book into jornadas is a further connection with the 
comedia which must not be overlooked. The episodes which make up the two 
jornadas form a sketchy comédie humaine of Madrilenian life and, like most of 
Mesonero’s articles, they could, with slight modification, be put on the stage as 
sainetes. 
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abogado de guardilla, conocido, que habia presenciado mi apuro. Es 
una maldad, me dixo, limpiandome el polvo de la casaca—jY qué 
quiere Vmd. que haga? le pregunté.—j Qué? litigar eternamente contra 
los atropelladores.—jPobre de mf! jCémo me pelaria cierta casta de 
gentes!—jDisparate! Vmd. no perderia un quarto, porque se cargarian 
todas las costas 4 la parte contraria.—jY si no se cargaban?—Por fuerza. 
{Pues no ve Vmd. que seria convencido de litigante temerario y de mala 
fe?—Hombre, yo no entiendo de esas temeridades y malas fés; lo que sé 
de cierto es que siempre se gasta mucho dinero aunque se gane el pleyto. 
—jCon que no quisiera Vmd. entablar una demanda?—No Sefior.— 
Pues agur—y me dexé con la palabra en la boca. 

Distraido con la consideracion de la pasada escena fuf sin saber 
cémo 4 meterme entre la turbamulta de caleseros, zagales y mayorales de 
coche, que formaban una gruesa falange desde la calle de la Montera 4 
la de Alcalé. Cien voces huecas y cigarreras atronaron repentinamente 
mis oidos con esta lacénica pregunta: ‘‘;Un coche, caballero?” Otras 
ciento me hirieron el timpano con este sonsonete: ‘‘j;Un calesin, mi 
amo?” Ni lo uno ni lo otro necesito, respond{ en voz alta y desabrida; 
mas no por esto dexaron de ofrecerme otros cien perillanes coches, 
calesas, tartanas, calesines, y no falt6é quien me hablase de carros entol- 
dados. jGente fastidiosa! dixe para mf, si necesitase de vuestros coches 
6 calesas tendria buen cuidado de buscaros. jImaginais acaso que si un 
sugeto no hace d4nimo de viajar se determinard 4 ello porque le brindeis 
4 pagar un carruage? Mejor seria que guardaseis ese ahinco y solicitud 
para el camino, y asf se darian menos vuelcos. 

Apenas me habia desembarazado de estos hombres importunos quando 
tropecé con un corro de papamoscas, que estaban embelesados escuchando 
el extracto lacénico y chistoso que hacia un ciego voceador de una nueva 
relacion y curioso romance. Paréme un rato 4 oir la sustancia, 6, en 
estilo moderno, el espiritu de tales coplas; y por cierto que me parecieron 
harto chavacanas, insulsas y deshonestas. jO noble Poesia, exclamé 
entonces, cémo te prostituyen! jEn qué objetos tan indecorosos te 
emplean los copleros ridfculos! ' 

Fuime de allf mas que de paso, y para observar con mayor descanso 
arrimé el hombro 4 la esquina de la calle del Carmen. El primer objeto 
que me lIlamé la atencién fué uno de estos piadosos seglares vestidos de 
color de gris, que se exercitan en la iltima obra de misericordia 4 costa 
de los herederos del difunto. Iba echando un palmo de lengua la calle 
arriba y le comparé 4 un cuervo volando en demanda de carne muerta.'® 
Seguiale a pasos largos un curandero muy preciado de doctor. Cerca le 
andas, dixo un socarron, que sin duda notaba lo mismo que yo: com- 


pafieros sois, asegurada esté la presa. 


“4 The moral, in the true manner of Mesonero, is never absent. 
46 For a similar situation in Mesonero and treated in much the same manner, 
see Panorama matritense, 275-283. 
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Other episodes in the same vein follow in as rapid succession: 
two women who purchase merchandise on credit; two women dis- 
puting for the right of way on the sidewalk; * a swindler; a half 
dozen water carriers, seated on their pails ‘‘tapando con sus gra- 
sientos calzones la boca por donde entra y sale el agua; y desde aquel 
punto hice voto de beber siempre vino.” !” 

The preoccupation with literary patriotism, as demonstrated by 
the next episode, is always foremost in Tapia’s mind. Entering a 
bookstore, he learns that people are no longer reading and studying, 
that literary men are poor and that the powerful spend all they 
have on luxury. The only things that are sold are a few “novelejas 
y pelillos sueltos para las sefioritas y currutacos,” '* but these are 
not bought from him since he deals only with Spanish and Latin 
books. During this conversation an “hombrecillo macilento muy 
petimetre” '® enters the store with affected gravity to purchase 
a French translation of the Quijote, for, he says ‘‘hallo mds gracia en 
aquel idioma.” The point is argued with sharp words until an 
author, who chances to be present, threatens to throw a book at 
the fop if he does not leave immediately. The incident leads the 
book dealer to go on to tell of some people who came in to buy some 
poetry of Jéuregui and who immediately began to cast aspersions 
on Spanish and Italian authors in general. He recounts further 
how a journalist, who entered during the conversation, played a 
most pleasant joke on them by giving them six rules *° for writing 
which, he (the journalist) said, had brought him success. The first 
two are an adequate illustration: 


1) Ante todas cosas procura evitar con el mayor cuidado la soserfa 
de los antiguos, que algunos preocupados llaman naturalidad; por el 
contrario todo sea en tus poesias afectado, peregrino y altisonante, que 
en esto consiste el primor. 

2) No hagas caso del escrupuloso Horacio quando encarga 4 los 
escritores que consulten con sus propias fuerzas para no echarse 4 cuestas 
mas carga de la que pueden llevar. Este precepto es de un critico 
pusil4nime, y pudiera hacerte desmayar en medio de tu gloriosa carrera. 
Empréndelo todo: éntrate en quantos géneros abraza la poesia, como en 
jurisdiccion propia; que nadie tiene derecho para prescribir limites 4 
los poetas. 

6 Viage, p. 18. 

17 Ibid., p. 21. 

18 Tbid., p. 23. 

19 Tbid., p. 24. 

*° Tbid., pp. 28-32. For a parallel idea in Mesonero, see Escenas matritenses, 
p. 45. 
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The book dealer then reads to the gathering a satire in tercets cast in 
the form of a dialogue between Ernesto y Cecilio in which the super- 
ficiality of contemporary learning is flayed. 

After the reading of this satire, our observer goes home, has 
dinner and a siesta and makes his way to the Prado, that spot 
beloved by the costumbristas, where he continues his observations. 
The concourse is great: all sorts of people are mingled. The author 
finds an old friend who interprets the sights for him.” The ob- 
server asks his friend about a “sefiorona tan grave y peripuesta que 
va mirando con desdén 4 uno y otro lado como si tuviese en menos 
4 quantos la rodean.’’* He learns that she is a woman who came 
from her province “atravesada en un macho,” that she advertised 
herself as a servant, that she entered the household of an old man, 
and succeeded in getting into his good graces to such an extent 
that, at his death, he left his property to her rather than to his own 
nephew. He goes on to mention the fact that there are mothers 
who prostitute their daughters and that there are fathers who treat 
their sons like slaves. The moral reflection, always present, is 
“*. . . me horrorizo y no quisiera vivir entre gentes de tan relaxadas 
costumbres.”’ 

The author and his friend go from chair to chair to listen to the 
conversations that are taking place. They hear a young father 
trying to borrow some money from a usurer who charges interest at 
the rate of sixty percent. Moving on, they hear the conversation 
of a group of women, one of whom is trying to get another to remain 
out late in order to worry her husband, for, she says, wives should 
do as they please. 

A shower coming up, they enter a miserable café typical of the 
Madrid of the time, and there follows a criticism of Spanish cafés in 
general which is very reminiscent of that of Larra:* “. . . en- 
contrards todas las mesas manchadas de leche, café, etc. Llama 4 
uno de los mozos, y verdsle venir a paso de tortuga bostezando o 

* The verse satires in the Viage, together with those in other works by Tapia, 
will be analyzed in a later paper. 

* Mesonero often uses this same technique. For example, see Mis ratos 
perdidos, pp. 294-98. Here the author attends a bull fight with a friend who 
points out the interesting people. See also the Panorama matritense, 289, where 
the same technique is used. 

23 Viage, p. 45. 

% Tbid., p. 47. Mesonero constantly hits at people of ‘‘relaxadas costum- 
bres.” See, for example, Mis ratos perdidos, pp. 269-270. 

* For a criticism of usury by Mesonero, see Mis ratos perdidos, p. 284. 

See Larra, Obras, II, 64-70. 
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rasc4ndose la cabeza.” 2”. Then the old man takes the author home 
in order to read to him a satire on cafés. The first jornada ends with 
this satire in tercets. 

The second jornada is distinctly inferior to the first. The 
author starts out by advising young writers not to stir from their 
houses after the publication of a volume, for they will meet waggish 
critics who find fault with everything without showing by example 
how good books should be written.2* Especially should young 
authors not go near stores which are selling their books. ‘ Algunos 
[compradores ] hay que graduando de caro todo lo que no es de 
valde, tuercen el gesto al oir el precio del libro, le ojean un poco antes 
de echar mano al bolsillo, y quando llega este caso cada quarto les 
cuesta un suspiro. . .” ?° 

The author and a friend then go to the house of a painter who 
cleans and restores old pictures. There follows a satire on people 
who buy bad pictures simply because they must have a collection 
of paintings regardless of the value. 


En suma lo que me parece vituperable en este punto es el abuso, 
como en todas las cosas, la quadro-manfa, si puedo explicarme asf; esto 
es, el prurito de comprar sin discernimiento quantos mamarrachos se 
presenten y de charlar incesantemente sobre ellos prohijdndolos a los 
pintores de mayor reputacién.*° 


After this they go to the house of a bad translator and there the 
costumbrista’s literary preoccupation comes to the fore again. One 
of the translators there present says that he is going to translate 
French novels * for this way he can earn three thousand pesos in 
less than a year.” Another says that the best thing to do is to 
translate the sentimental dramas of Schiller, Kotzebue and of cer- 
tain modern French dramatists, for these immediately win applause 
and money. 


Lo mas gracioso es que muchos de estos traductores bisofios se quejan 
de que nuestra lengua no est4 bastante cultivada, porque no les ocurren 


27 Viage, pp. 64-65. Mesonero talks about cafés and the demoralizing in- 
fluence of the noisy crowds always found in them in the Panorama matritense, pp. 
381-90. 


28 Much the same idea is expressed by Mesonero in the Escenas matritenses, 


3 Among Tapia’s eusves de jeunesse are several translations from French and 
English. See Cueto, Historia de la poesia castellana en el siglo X VIII, III, 476-477. 
# Mesonero remarks on translations in the Escenas matritenses, 372. 


Vinge, p. 76. 
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voces y frases equivalentes a las del original que trasladan, pareciendose 
en esto a las mugeres feas que siempre tienen faltas a la mano con que 
tachar la hermosura agena.* 


They then go to the house of an old woman who has two daugh- 
ters. The house is described in some detail. After elaborate greet- 
ings, the old woman inquires what purchases our observer’s friend 
has made at the fairs. Sefior Tiburcio (the friend) says that the 
disorder at the fairs is most reprehensible: 


. me avergiienzo de ver 4 mis paysanos convertidos en titeres saltando, 
haciendo muecas, y usando frases truhanescas en un parage publico, 
donde debieron presentarse con aquel decoro, urbanidad y compostura 
propia de un hombre bien educado . . . Pero ha llegado la desenvoltura 
a tal punto, que la mayor parte de los jovenes hacen alarde de su corrup- 
cién, insubstancialidad y ligereza y aun se propasan a ofender el pudor 
de las mugeres honradas con acciones y ademanes indecorosos . . . en 
el dia veo un gran nimero de solteras, que en mengua del pudor, van 
por esas calles y paseos llamando la atencién de los j6venes con un ayre 
desenfadado . . . y confundiéndose con otras mugeres entregadas a la 
infamia ptblica . . . a cada paso esté uno encontrando muchachas de 
doce a quince afios tiesecillas, despechugadas, retozonas, presumiendo 
ya de mugeres hechas . . . Van al prado, las acecha qualquier botarate, 
corre a ellas, y en cinco minutos se trava la amistad mds estrecha . . .™ 


After leaving the house of the old woman, they go into another 
café and exchange stories with some of their contertulios there. The 
unsuitable weddings that are brought about by the fairs are la- 
mented, and one of the gathering tells a lengthy story of a certain 
friend of his from La Mancha who was deceived and robbed of a 
certain amount of money by a petimetra.* Upon this follows an- 
other long story of an old procuress who had insinuated herself into 
the good graces of a widow and her daughter in order to get the 
latter into the power of one of her clients. This disaster was nar- 
rowly averted by the timély arrival of the law.* After this the 
author returns home to correct some verses. And with these *” the 
folleto comes to an end. 


33 Viage, p. 96. 

* Ibid., pp. 104-105. 

* This story is reminiscent of Mesonero’s “Paseo de Juana” (Panorama 
matritense, pp. 113-120) and “El recién venido” (Escenas matritenses, 273-289). 

* For a parallel in Mesonero, see Escenas matritenses, 248 ff. 

* La Envidia literaria. Poema heroyco-burlesco. Canto primero (pp. 136- 
150). The “canto segundo” is promised for the “quaderno siguiente.” See 
notes 4 and 5. 
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Such are the contents of the Viage. It is obvious that the little 
book contains all the chief elements of costumbrismo: humorous 
presentation of types of people, institutions, manners and customs. 
The episodes which make up the two jornadas, such as the gallery of — 
portraits in the Puerta del Sol, the incidents in the bookstore, the 
gathering in the house of the old woman, could be lifted out and 
with slight modification could be presented as separate articulos de 
costumbres.** 

As in so many of the later costumbrista works, the thread of the 
narrative is provided by the unifying presence of the author. The 
events are presented dramatically, often in popular dialogue. They 
follow one another rapidly and without full development, as is usual 
in such galleries of types as occur, for example, in Mesonero’s 
Puerta del Sol** and in Larra’s Empefios y desempefios.“° Realism 
and patriotism, particularly stressed in things literary, but also to 
be inferred in all things, are clearly in the foreground. The spirit 
of the moralist and reformer, working for the betterment of the 
patria, is always present. 

Many of the similarities between the ideas of Tapia and those of 
Mesonero have been pointed out already. It would not be an 
exaggeration to say that nearly every subject treated by Tapia 
finds its place in some form or another in the Panorama matritense 
or the Escenas matritenses as well as in Mis ratos perdidos. The 
desire to return to the “good old days’? when modern ideas, par- 
ticularly from abroad, had not come to corrupt Spanish civilization, 
is apparent in both authors.“ We have art and cuadromanta 
treated in La exposicién de pinturas:® the bad taste of ignorant 
people who wish to acquire paintings at any cost. Tapia’s main 
ideas on literature coincide with those expressed by Mesonero in the 
series of articles bearing the general title of Costumbres literarias.* 

% Mesonero (Panorama matritense, vii ff.) emphasizes the journalistic quality 
of costumbrismo: “ De este modo, hallaba resuelta la cuestién de forma, y ensayaba 
por primera vez entre nosotros un género literario absolutamente nuevo, que no 
habfan podido ejercitar nuestros satiricos y moralistas por la absoluta carencia de 
prensa periédica.”” However, the success of his writings in book form make it 
seem that the journalistic quality of his work was accessory rather than essential. 
The journals were merely the means of distribution. 

%* Mis ratos perdidos, pp. 283-286. 

“Cf. note 11 above. 

“ See, for example, Panorama matritense, pp. 97-101, 215-222. 

® Escenas matritenses, pp. 291-301. 

“8 Tbid., pp. 39-56. 
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The same hatred for translations is seen in Las traducciones.“ We 
find Tapia, before Mesonero, satirizing superficial erudition, love of 
sentimental literature, extranjerismo, ferias,“ the concourse of 
people in the Puerta del Sol, junteros, and cafés.” 

The literary technique of the two authors has many points in 
common. They both have the same facility for changing the 
method of developing the subject: modifying the tone from serious- 
ness to irony, direct satire and plain humor, interspersing prose 
passages with metrical satire in the traditional vein of the eighteenth 
century, and introducing other characters with whom the author 
talks over the subject in question. They both have a decided 
tendency, in accordance with their patriotic motives, toward an 
archaic and castizo style. 

That Mesonero was acquainted with the Viage is clear, for it, 
together with Tapia’s La bruja, el duende y la Inquisicién, La 
historia de la civilizacién espafiola “ and the Juan del Valle biography 
of Tapia, occurs in the list of Mesonero’s library.“ Moreover, in 
one place Mesonero quotes almost verbatim from the introduction of 
the Viage ®° as follows: 


Muy agradable es el viajar, pero lo es ain mas el contar el viaje; 


mi inclinacién me llamaba a lo segundo; tuve que verificar lo primero, 
El Viaje por mis faltriqueras, de cierto autor, el que hizo otro al rededor 
de su cuarto, y atin el de un curioso por Madrid, si bien no me de- 
terminé, como alguno, a viajar por todo el universo desde mi escritorio.™ 


It is realized, of course, that most, if not all of the ideas and attitudes 
that Mesonero and Tapia have in common they also share with the 


“ Tipos y caracteres, pp. 140-143. 

“ See Panorama matritense, p. 49. 

 Tbid., pp. 153-160. 

*" Published Madrid, 1837, under the pseudonym Don Valentin del Mazo y 
Correa. 

48 Published Madrid, 1840, 4 vols. 

® Catdlogo de los libros que forman la biblioteca de D. Ramén de Mesonero 
Romanos in Catdlogo de los libros de la Biblioteca Municipal a su instalacién, 
Madrid, 1877. 

5° The passage in the Viage (pp. 4-5) is: “‘A este fin compré una voluminossa 
coleccion de viages: Viages al rededor del mundo, 4 la China, 4 la California . . . 
iqué sé yo? hasta el Viage al rededor de mi quarto, y el Viage por mis faltriqueras 
(de invencion francesa) se hallaban en mi biblioteca.” The fact, also, that 
Mesonero heads his Escenas matritenses with the line from Horace: Diffcile est 
proprie communia dicere, with which Tapia begins the Ensayos satiricos, 1832, 
may be a further connection between the two authors. 

5 Panorama matrilense, p. 65. 
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satiric writers of the late eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth 
centuries in Spain. Yet Mesonero’s undoubted acquaintance with 
Tapia’s work is not without interest or importance, especially in 
view of its decided costumbrista cast or form and of Mesonero’s 
exaggerated claims to priority in the genre. It is clear, therefore, 
that Tapia, exhibiting not only the materials but also the manner 
and methods of costumbrismo, should receive his rightful place 
among the originators of a literary form which was so important in 
Spanish literature during the nineteenth century. 
M. FE. Porter 


Southwestern College 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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A NOTE ON LA DAMA DE ARAGON 


In the Hispanic Review for July 1938 I drew attention to the close 
similarity of La Dama de Aragén and the Greek Bridesmaid (or Concu- 
bine) into Bride. I have now to add as a parallel the French folk-song 
entitled La Dame mariée nouvellement.. In their contents there is not 
much to suggest the identification. The first hint is that the lady is iden- 
tified with Paris in some Catalan versions: 


“ A Paris n’hi ha una dama_ boniqueta com un sol.” 
Similarly in some versions of the French song we have the same phrase: 


“A Paris y a une dame qui est belle comme le jour.” ? 


The words are not unlike those of Provengal versions of Les Noces de la 
Vieille qui avait quatre-vingts ans: 


“Dins Paris l’y a uno vielho que passo quatre vingts ans.” 


This song also is known in Catalonia, under the title of La Vella i 
VEstudiant.® 


There are two different French folk-songs involved, but the similarity 
of the first words has encouraged a certain amount of interchange of tunes. 
Both have to be taken into account in the study of the Catalan melodies. 
It becomes apparent that the greater number of these belong to one tradi- 


1 E. Rolland, Recueil de Chansons populaires, No. 164; J. Bujeaud, Chants 
et chansons populaires, II, 349 (4 Paris y-a-t-une dame). 

2 The Catalan is from Obra del Cangoner popular de Catalunya, III, 241; 
the French from E. Rolland, 164 ¢, is supported by Bujeaud. The more com- 
mon opening is 

‘*A Paris y a une fille mariée nouvellement.’’ 


This opening goes back to 1646 and even 1600, but is (I think) an innovation. 

8 Mil4, Romancerillo, No. 566 (La Vieja); Obra del Cangoner popular de 
Catalunya, II, 316, III, 381; E. Rolland, No. 163. The lines quoted are from 
Rolland 163g—Damase Arbaud, Chansons pop. de la Provence, II, 148. North 
of Provence the opening is 


‘*A Paris, dans une ronde composée de jeunes gens.’’ 


In this version all similarity vanishes. The Catalan and Provengal pieces are 
closely allied, as all the Catalan ballads open with variants of 


‘*A Paris n’hi ha una dama que’n tenia cent y un any.’’ 
156 
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tion. The French pieces are in couplets extended to form stanzas by 
repetitions and inset refrains. The Catalan pieces are quatrains with final 
refrain, but tend to be made from two musical phrases. For purposes of 
comparison I transcribe * not the whole tunes (which will be found in their 
proper places), but two significant phrases. The comparison is as follows: 


a) Noces de la Vieille. AB34BBA cbja.c.eedc/b... cd /eeecd. 

b) Noces de la Vieille. AAA34BC 24.U8 cbb/a.c./eed./b. edje...je.cd/e. 

c) Dama de Aragén. AB34DA 84 U8 ebfa.c.ec/b.br bb/e.e.dé/d.d 

d) AParisyaunedame. BB43E 3 sharps 24 U8 c(cb)/aaccie.br bb/bbbb/c e(dc)be/a. 
e) Dama de Aragén. AB3AB2  fe/d.f.ed/e.e fg/a.a.gf/a.g. 

f) Dama de Aragén. AB3ABBC  cb/a.c.ba/g.e. be/24d(.c)be/d(.) 
g) Dama de Aragén,. BAB214B 1 flat 32U8 chag:a..b/d.c.: cccé:d.cb/a...: 

h) A Paris yaunedeme. ABB221 68 U8 cbag.g/a.becr d.ed.d/cbagr 


i) Dama de Arag6n. 53AB2G 2 flats 34U8 d(.d)/g.b.a(.g)/a.dr 
The above comparisons speak for themselves. One has only to note that 
e) is pitched five notes lower than usual, but f) has a very similar contour 
and the usual pitch. The descent of seven semitones (G) in i) is due to 
the notes immediately following in the full transcription, and so can be 
discounted for purposes of comparison. 

This comparison is clinched when we consider the refrains. Nigra has 
‘tanto polida’ and ‘ tanto polidament’ as his two refrains, corresponding 
to the Provengal ‘ tant amourouso’ and ‘ tant amourousoment’ of Rolland’s 
No. 163 g—b) above—and the French ‘tant dédaigneuse’ and ‘tant dé- 
daigneusement’ of his 164 e—d) above. The refrains in Catalan are 


+The method has been described by S. Hustvedt, 4 Melodic Index of 
Child’s Ballad Tunes, Univ. of California Press, 1936. My modifications have 
been stated in a note in my Zuropean Balladry (Oxford Univ. Press, 1939), and 
in an article in PMLA. Here it suffices to say that any melody is a graph of 
time (abscissa) and pitch (coordinate). A graph may be reduced to an alge- 
braical formula, and simplified by omitting certain particulars. In the quasi- 
algebraic formula for the graph of the melody I omit time-measurements (which 
are notoriously variable in ballads), and give relative, but not absolute, pitch in 
semitones (numbers for rising semitones, letters for falling ones). Hence these 
formulas suffice for comparing the melodic curve of my examples, for the first 
phrase only. 

The notes belong to two octaves: e—b c—b, being the octaves rising from 
middle C and high C respectively. The unit of length is a quaver (U8), so 
that each letter or dot is of that duration. The time-fraction is expressed by 
numbers written side by side. A flat is‘, a sharp is’. A rest is ‘r.’ Notes 
in brackets are of semi-quaver length. 

5a) Rolland, 163 f; b) Rolland, 163 g; ¢) Pelay Briz, I, 63; d) Rolland, 
164 e; e) Cang. pop. Cat., II, 374; f) Cang. pop. Cat., II, 375; g) Cang. pop. 
Cat., III, 241; h) Rolland, 164 ¢; i) Milé, 218 b. Two Catalan tunes, with 
formulas E5EBA and 52B, seem unrelated to this group. I have no tune for 
Nigra’s Vecchia Sposa (Canti pop. del Piemonte, No. 86), which has the 
Provencal-Catalan opening: 


‘*Drin Paris a j’é na veja.’’ 
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brought together, and in Pelay Briz—c) above—they read: “ Ay amorosa 
Agna Maria, robadora del amor.” The musical phrases of the refrains are 
very similar, viz. 


b) b./ecba/e.../ a./bdeb/a.../ 
¢) beb/a.ec.ba/b.b. bb/24edeb/a(.b)cb/a.r/ 
d) b(bb)/a.e/ e./e(de)be/a. 


From the musical point of view, therefore, we are justified in grouping 
La Dama de Aragén with La Dame mariée nouvellement. The musical 
history of a ballad is independent of its textual history, but there is usually 
some reason why musical groups of this sort arise. The best such reason 
is, of course, that the ballads may be textually identical. In comparing 
the French and Catalan folk-songs of this musical group we should have 
a bias towards reconciling their texts. The French pieces offer chances 
of such a reconciliation. Their common plot is that a girl preens herself 
before a mirror but some one (a servant, husband or parent) rebukes her, 
reminding her of her former poverty. In Rolland 164 a, she is represented 
as unmarried but enceinte, and the ballad goes on to say that her parents 
cannot seold her, for they are dead. What we retain from this plot is 
that the girl is beautiful and has been very poor. In Bujeaud’s version 
there is the beautiful lady and her servant; the servant goes to a chemist’s 
shop for cosmetics, and he sells her boot-black. She thus goes abroad with 
a black face, because 


“Ca n’appartient pas aux servantes de s’y farder.” 
Here also there is something to retain, despite the difference of the plot. 
The lady’s beauty, like that of the Catalan and Greek heroines, must have 


been a matter of cosmetics. In two of Rolland’s versions (164 ¢ d) much 
is made of the lady’s attendance at mass: 


“Quand Madam’ va-t-& la messe trois laquais vont la suivant: 
le premier porte son livre et l’autre ses beaux gants blancs, 
le troisiém’ porte une baguette pour faire ranger les pésans: 
—Rangez-vous de la canaille, que Madame entre 4 son bane.” 
This also is a point to be retained. 
The Catalan evidence explains the poverty. The lady was poor because 
she had been sold into coneubinage. As she was not a wife, her husband 
did not take her to mass. 


“Ja la’n ’gafen i la’n pugen sobre un cavall molt bridés, 

i la n’ha portada a vendre a fires a |’Aragé. 

En demanen dos centes lliures i en prometen cent i dos. 

El fadri que ’ha comprada, ja se’n té per molt ditxés. 

No la’n deixa anar a missa, ni a missa ni al sermé.” 

(Cang. pop. Cat., ITI, 241.) 

It seems as if her sale were made in order to avoid a worse fate, for her 
brother eyes her with more than brotherly affection: 
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“Son germa se la mirava d’un de tres admiradors. 
—Si tu no em fossis germana, mos casariem los dos.” 


However this be, we have found fully justified the French tradition of her 
poverty; we understand also the peculiar importance of the mass for this 
plot. It is an oriental touch to be unable to think of a beauty unless 
drenched with cosmetics, and that motif has been eliminated in all the 
French pieces save the satirical one collected by Bujeaud. The sale of a 
wife is also an oriental touch. It has been eliminated in France and 
Castile, and is preserved only in Catalonia and Greece. 

The Catalan version from Amer, quoted above, goes on with the words: 


“El dia de Corpus Christi a missa se’n van los dos.” 


The lady’s beauty has the same overwhelming effect on priests and acolytes 


as in the other versions, and particularly it throws into the shade that 
of other women: 


“Les dames seuen en terra i ella en cadira d’or.” 


But there is no reason given why they should go to church on Corpus 
Christi day, and on consulting the Greek tradition we become aware that 
it is not they, but the groom and a new bride, who go to church to be 
married. Our lady arrives alone, as in the Castilian version and in most 
of the Catalan ones (and also the French ones with the scene of the mass). 
Her elaborate toilette is made to give effect to her lonely, but overwhelm- 
ingly lovely, entry. Danon’s Jewish version from the Balkans® is the 
only one to preserve the proper dénouement, though confused by memories 
of La Boda estorbada (Conde Sol). It ends: 


“Tomaron mano con mano y juntos se fueron los dos.” 


J. 
University of Oxford 


OLD SPANISH REGUNCGAR < *RECOMPUTIARE 


In Hisp. Rev., 1939, VII, 75, Spitzer calls attention to the type 
*recognitiare proposed by him (RFE, XX, 171) as the etymon of OS 
regunzar * ‘to relate,’ and objects to the etymon *recomputiare proposed 
by me (Hisp. Rev., III, 3417.) on the ground that “as is well known 


6 Danon, 40, Rudolfo Gil, Romancero judeo-espafiol, 44. The version from 
Salonica and Adrianopolis indicated by Sr. Menéndez Pidal in his Romancero 
(p. 180) seems corrupt. 

1I now write the word with ¢, following a suggestion made by Zauner in 
a note which he sent me in 1935: ‘‘ Regunzar may come from recomp(u)tiare 
if it had ¢ in OSp (I find regungerio in Berceo); ty cannot be supposed as 
intervocalic as is shown by contar (early syncope).’’ Cejador quotes regunce- 
rio ‘relato,’ ‘reprensién’ twice from Berceo, regunzar only once. It thus seems 
that regungar is probably the right spelling. 
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(Rom. Gram., Il, 576) we can accept [-iare verbs] only from participles 
and adjectives. .. .” 

It is by no means “ well known” that -iare verbs were never formed 
from nouns or verbs. Meyer-Liibke, in Rom. Gram., II, 607 (this is evi- 
dently the page to which Spitzer intended to refer) wrote: “ Fraglich ist, 
ob auch von Substantiven und von Verben Bildungen auf -iare méglich 
seien. . . . ORDINIARE: span. ordefiar, port. ordenhar nebst dem Subst. 
aital. ordigno, obw. urden’ Nihzeug scheint von ordinare aus erweitert. 

. -’ In REW,, Meyer-Liibke queries, to be sure, the forms *ruminiare, 
*recaediare, but he sets down *ordiniare, *trebiare (as a Gallic extension 
of *trebare), *excarminiare (> Venetian agraméfiar) without indication 
of doubt, and suggests that *tentiare may be either from temptare or from 
tentus. Further, the Vulgar Latin forms *valliare > Italian vagliare ‘ to 
winnow’ (: Latin vallus ‘ flail’) and *frustiare > Old French froissier ‘to 
shatter’ (cf. Dauzat, Dict. etym. de la langue francaise, s.v. froisser) show 
clearly enough that the suffix -iare was added to nouns. 

It must be admitted that the examples quoted above of -iare added to 
simple noun- or verb-stems are not numerous. However, to defend the 
type “recomputiare it is only necessary, since we have in Spanish both 
cuento < computus and contar < computare, to point out some indubitable 
VL words containing a prepositional prefix + noun-+-iare. Such words 
we certainly have in VL *redossiare > OF redossier, *infundiare >Mal- 
lorean enfonyar, *infollaire > Rum. infoia, *incalciare > OS encalzar, 
It. inealeiare, all of which are recorded with unquestionable reflexes in 
REW,. 

The morphological objection raised by Spitzer to the etymon *recom- 
putiare thus appears to be invalid. It may be noticed in this connection 
that the Johns Hopkins professor has only recently taken the view that 
-iare cannot be attached to nouns or verbs in VL, since in RFE, 1933, 
XX, 172, referring to RFE, VII, 24, he cited in support of the type 
*recognitiare the connection of OS rescrieco ‘cleft (in rock)’ with VL 
*crepitiare, which must represent crepitare ‘to rattle’ + -iare. 

As for the etymon *recognitiare, it is not quite obvious on the semantic 
side, the meanings of the related words from “accognitus ‘bekannt’ 
(REW,) being different in the main, although OF acointier and OIt 
cointar do occasionally mean ‘to relate.’ A more serious disadvantage in 
*recognitiare, I submit, may reasonably be seen in the fact that it has no 
closer Hispanic cognates than the Catalan coindament and the OS coinde 
(apparently a Provengal loanword) recorded by Meyer-Liibke (REW,), 
beside Spanish reconocer ‘ scrutinize,’ ‘acknowledge’; whereas *recom- 
putiare has an obvious Hispanic cognate in OS recontar ‘relate’: le re- 
contava todos sus trabajos (Baena, p. 60, quoted by Cejador, Vocabulario 
medieval castellano). 


C. C. Rice 
Catawba College 
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NOTES ON THE VOGUE OF CERVANTES IN ITALY 


No one has as yet furnished us with a comprehensive study of the 
vogue of Cervantes in Italy. On the other hand, there are a fair number 
of available studies, notes and comments! which supply details or pieces 
of factual mosaic that will some day be fitted into the complete pattern 
by the future investigator of the subject. The nature of my contribution 
is not unlike the materials that have already been published. 

Highly interesting because it is doubtless one of the largest and most 
colorful pageants ever inspired anywhere by Cervantes’ masterpiece is a 
celebration held in Bassano del Grappa (northern Italy) on February 
24, 1824. A four page Programma della grande mascherata intitolata 
Il Matrimonio di Don Chisciotte della Mancia e di Donna Dulcinea che 
avra luogo nel giorno 17 febbraio 1824 jocosely informs us of the recent 
discovery of the couple’s marriage contract among the ruins of a castle 
on the Isle of Barataria. This document states that the great hero was 
fifty at the time and that Dulcinea, born at Roncisvalles, was seventy 
years old. Moreover, a number of circumstances have conspired to thwart 
their matrimonial plans until they are able to reach Italy. Duleinea, Don 
Quijote, Sancho and their retainers accordingly come for the ceremony 
to Bassano where the townspeople are preparing to honor them with 
great merry-making including a procession and a banquet. The pamphlet 
further contains several poems written for the occasion including the fol- 
lowing epigram by Samson Carrasco. 


“ Or che si stringe a Dulcinea l’invitto 
Don Chisciotte che ognun piangeva estinto, 
il senno a lui nemico 
sbuffando per rancor donasi vinto, 
mirando per tal via 
assicurato il soglio alla pazzia.” 


But for some unforeseen reason there was a postponement of the celebra- 
tion since a printed notice bears the words: Si avverte che la Mascherata 
delle nozze di Don Chisciotte con Donna Dulcinea resta differita al giorno 
24 corrente, febbraio 1824. 


1 See B. Croce, Saggi sulla letteratura italiana nel seicento, 2*. ed., Bari, 
1924, pp. 142-154; id., Nuovi saggi sulla letteratura italiana del seicento, Bari, 
1931, p. 228; G. Hainsworth, ‘‘Les Nouvelles Exemplaires de Cervantes en 
Italie,’’ Bulletin Hispanique, 1929, XXXI, 143-147; E. Mele, ‘‘Per la for- 
tuna del Cervantes nel seicento,’’ Studi di Filologia Moderna, 1909, II, 229- 
255; id., ‘‘Mas sobre la fortuna de Cervantes en Italia en el siglo XVIII,’’ 
Revista de Filologia Espafiola, 1919, VI, 364-374; id., ‘‘ Nuevos datos sobre la 
fortuna de Cervantes en Italia en el siglo XVII,’’ RB. F. H., 1921, VIII, 281- 
283; id., ‘‘ Nuevos datos sobre la fortuna de Cervantes en Italia en el siglo 
XVII,’’ RB. F. E., 1929, XIV, 183-184. For other items see Ford and Lan- 
sing, Cervantes: A tentative bibliography, Cambridge, Mass., 1931; and my 
‘‘Ttalian Cervantiana’’ in Hispanic Review, 1934, II, 235-240. 
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Another pamphlet prepared by G. B. R. (Giambattista Roberti) gives 
a Descrizione della Mascherata ch’ebbe luogo a Cittadella e a Bassano il 
di 24 di febbraio dell’anno 1824. Here it is stated that the festival activi- 
ties started at six a.m. with a journey to Cittadella on the part of a 
welcoming committee of the Bassanesi dressed as knights, Moors and ser- 
vants and accompanied by a triumphal chariot filled with band players. 
Before the committee arrives at the town, it is joined by a group of 
knights “ mascherati alla lombarda,” the chitelain and many of the citi- 
zens of Cittadella. Then Don Quijote appears in a carriage drawn by 
six white horses. He wears on his head the golden helmet of Mambrino 
and girds a shield with the effigy of Duleinea. At his side are his be- 
trothed and Sancho. Rocinante is covered with lion skins which symbo- 
lize “la fortunata impresa di Don Chisciotte sopranominato il cavalier 
dei leoni.” Nor is Sancho’s Dapple missing. All assemble in the central 
square where Sancho is honored by being allowed to perform the mar- 
riage rites. The procession then proceeds to Rosa, Villa Rezzonico, and 
finally arrives at Bassano where the festivities continue throughout the 
day. At night a large group gathers around the banquet tables of the 
Grande Albergo Don Chisciotte. 

One more document, a manuscript in the Museo Biblioteca e Archivio 
di Bassano, captioned Nob. Sigr. conte Gio. Batta. Roberti, direttore 
insigne, sue corsuali spese per la Mascherata del 24 febbraio 1824 in 
Bassano, gives us some idea of the expenses involved and the number of 
actual participants in the fiesta. The expenditures including the purchase 
and rental of various festival regalia amount to £4691.12 in Austrian 
money, while the number of costumes of different types obtained from 
Venice is seven hundred seventy-nine for which a rental fee of one hundred 
twenty-two sequins was paid. 


Two Italian dramatizations of La Gitanilla are already known, one 
by Celano and one by de Silvestris.2 A third dramatization bearing the 
title Il Zingaro per Amore may be found among the plays of the Nea- 
politan playwright Franceseo Cerlone (1730-18177). Though the main 
plot is frequently interrupted by the antics and misadventures of Cerlone’s 
favorite gracioso Pulcinella, it adheres closely to Cervantes’ tale as can be 
seen from the following summary. 

Upon their arrival at the edge of a wood near Murcia, Don Errico tells 
his servant Pulcinella that he is in love with the beautiful gypsy Preziosa, 
and that she refuses to marry him unless he agrees to become a member 
of her tribe for the space of a year. He has come prepared to begin his 


2 See Mele, ‘‘Per la fortuna . . .,’’ loc. cit., and Hainsworth, op. cit. 

8On Cerlone see B. Croce, I teatri di Napoli, Bari, 1926, pp. 192-198; 
id., Saggi sulla letteratura italiana nel seicento, pp. 229-230, and G. Natali, 
Il 3ettecento, Milano, 1929, II, 837. I have made use of the second of the 
two editions of Cerlone’s Commedie, Napoli, 1828, vol. XVIII. 
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probation and prevails upon the servant to join him. After being duly 
inducted as a tribal member Don Errico is offered Preziosa as wife, but she 
insists on his keeping his promise to her. Meanwhile Pulcinella is forced 
to accept Preziosa’s guardian, a fairly sympathetic character in La Gi- 
tanilla, but who, in the play, is not only made repugnant by her ugliness 
but also by the fact that she has already had four husbands. It is not 
long before Don Errico meets Don Gile (the Clemente of La Gitanilla) 
who is fleeing from Justice because of a crime committed under cireum- 
stances identical with the Cervantes story, and who, moreover, confesses 
that he is in love with Preziosa. Instead of joining the gypsies as in the 
original version he remains at an inn near their camp. It happens, inci- 
dentally, that the mistress of the inn is Bellina (Juan Carducha in La 
Gitanilla) who is madly in love with Don Errico. Now the author further 
departs from the original story by making Don Errico carry out the 
orders of Maldonado, tribal chieftain, to waylay a rich nobleman who is 
passing through the wood. Errico at first refuses but when faced with 
the threat of losing Preziosa he obeys the command. It turns out that 
the victim is no other than Don Errico’s father, Duke Ernesto. As in 
the short story Errico is slapped by a soldier and avenges the insult by 
killing him, whereupon he and Preziosa are put under arrest. The gov- 
ernor of Murcia, Don Fernando, as well as his sick wife are mysteriously 
attracted towards Preziosa. But the mystery is explained when the 
gypsy guardian in an effort to save the lives of the two young lovers comes 
forward with a chest of Preziosa’s baby trinkets, and confesses that she 
had stolen the child in Madrid. Preziosa is really Costanza, daughter of 
the governor. Nothing is left now but to pardon the youthful pair and 
to unite them in marriage. Don Gile also shares in their good fortune by 
being pardoned since it turns out that his victim had been wounded rather 
than killed. 

But Cerlone was not content with borrowing the plot only; he went 
further and at several points even borrowed the textual wording of the 
short story. A few examples will suffice to illustrate this point. 


Il Zingaro La Gitanilla 
D. Er. Sol una cosa vorrei signor Sola una cosa pido a estos sefiores 
Duce pregarvi. y compafieros mios y es que no me 
Mau. Di. fuergen a que hurte ninguna cosa. 
D. Er. Vorrei che mi si dispen- (Clas. cast., p. 76) 


sasse il rubare. (p. 24) 


Mat. Dopo che ti sei dichiarato per pero has de saber que una vez es- 
Matracchia [the old gypsy] cogida, no la has de dejar por 
non puoi tentar altra donna. otra... (p. 69) 

(p. 28) 
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Il Zingaro 
Pre. Occhio ingannato, oro stimera 
ogni metallo che a color 
dell’oro riluce; ma poi al 
paragone ben esaminandolo, 
la diferenza conoscerd 
dal vero al falso. (p. 34) 


Prez. Mi spiegherd; non avendomi 
tu bene esperimentata, ne io 
a te; stimi sopra del sole ed 
hai pid cara dell’oro questa 
bellezza mia, ma chi sa se 
appresso attentamente esa- 
minandola e  trovandola 
falsa alchimia, non l’abbi a 
rigettar da te... (p. 34) 
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La Gitanilla 
Ojos hay engafiados que a la pri- 
mera vista también les parece el 
oropel como el oro; pero a poco rato 
bien conocen la diferencia que hay 
de lo fino a lo falso . . . (p. 75) 


Esta mi hermosura que tu dices que 
tengo, que la estimas sobre el sol y 
la encareces sobre el oro équé sé yo 
si de cerea te pareceré sombra, y 
toeada, cairds en que es de alquimia? 
(p. 75) 


Cerlone’s play is so padded with non-essential humorous scenes as to 


constitute a source of irritation to the reader. 


Neither structurally nor 


on other grounds is there, for example, any justification as to why this 
extraneous matter should oceupy in one block the entire second half of 
the first act. While the Italian writer, as has been shown, faithfully re- 
produces the Cervantes story this is due to lack of imagination and in- 
ventive capacity rather than to any dramatic possibilities inherent in the 
Gitanilla, which, as a matter of fact, is far more rich in lyricism than in ae- 
tion. Artistically, therefore, the adaptation has slight literary merit. 


Another “novela ejemplar,” La Sefiora Cornelia, is to be found in 
translation in a manuscript in the Marucelliana Library in Florence in the 
Memorie del Duca Alfonso d’Este e deila Signora Cornelia Bentivoglio. 
Part of this was avowedly extracted by some unknown person and printed 
without mention of Cervantes’ name by Giovanni Pirotta at Milan in 1833 
under the title of Cornelia Bentivoglio e Alfonso d’Este: novella. An ex- 
amination of the introductory lines will show at once that it is a literal 
version from the Spanish of Cervantes. 


“Don Antonio de Isunca e Don 
Giovanni de Gamboa, cavalieri 
principali di una et& quasi mede- 
sima, molto disereti e grandi amici, 
insieme essendo studenti in Sala- 
manea, risolverono di lasciare gli 
studi per passare in Fiandra, messi 
a cid dal fervore della gioventi, e 


“Don Antonio de Isunza y D. 
Juan de Gamboa, caballeros prin- 
cipales de una misma edad, muy 
diseretos y grandes amigos, siendo 
estudiantes en Salamanca determi- 
naron de dejar sus estudios por 
irse a Flandes, llevados del hervor 
ce la sangre moza y del deseo, 


VARIA 


dal desiderio di vedere il mondo, 
parendo loro ancora che l’esercizio 
dell’armi benché queste convengano 
a tutti, molto pid stia bene alle per- 
sone ben nate, e di sangue illustre. 
Arrivarono dunque in Fiandra in 
tempo che tutto era in pace, op- 
pure in trattato di stabilirla presto. 
Riceverono in Anversa lettere dei 
genitori, per le quali loro scrive- 
vano la collera grande che avevano 
per avere di cosi abbandonato gli 
studi, senza dargliene parte, accid 
potessero andare con la comodita 
che richiedeva Vessere che erano 
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como decirse suele, de ver mundo, 
y por parecerles que el ejercicio de 
las armas, aunque arma y dice 
bien a todos, principalmente asienta 
y dice mejor en los bien nacidos 
y de ilustre sangre. Llegaron pues 
a Flandes a tiempo que estaban las 
cosas en paz, o en econciertos y 
tratos de tenerla presto. Recibieron 
en Amberes cartas de sus padres 
donde les eseribieron el grande 
enojo que habian recibido, por 
haber dejado sus estudios sin 
avisdrselo, para que hubieran veni- 
do con la comodidad que pedia el 
ser quien eran .. .” 
(Quoted from Nov. de M. de 
Cervantes Saavedra, Coblenz, 
1832, p. 346.) 


JosepH G. 
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Recherches sur le Libro de Buen Amor de Juan Ruiz, Archiprétre de Hita. 
By Felix Lecoy. Paris, Librairie E. Droz, 1938: 374 pages. 


This volume is the product of competent scholarship and amply 
measures up to the standards of modern historical research, and while 
Professor Lecoy does not venture upon the domain of critical apprecia- 
tion, he acquits himself well of the task of a literary historian and has at 
the same time written a very readable book. His purpose is to place the 
poem of the Archpriest within the framework of the Medieval Latin and 
vernacular literatures, and for this his unusually wide knowledge of the 
literary forms of the Middle Ages, in Latin, French, and Spanish, emi- 
nently fits him. His book will be found of value and interest to all 
students of the literature of the period and not to Hispanists alone. 

Of ten meaty chapters six deal with the sources of the poem, covering 
the general topics: Juan Ruiz as a writer of fables, as a story teller, moral 
and theological developments, the Goliardic inspiration, the Triumph of 
Love, and the inspiration from Ovid. Of the four chapters devoted to 
the tradition of the text, the one dealing with the language of the Arch- 
priest is limited to those inferences that may be drawn from the rimes. 
It is chiefly phonological, touching upon morphology and naturally 
excluding syntax. One chapter deals with the manuscripts and two with 
the versification. 

Professor Lecoy gives us, if not a new, a clearer conception of the rela- 
tion of Juan Ruiz to his art. In the use of the fables of Walter l’ Anglais, 
of one of the Carmina Burana on the omnipotence of money, of the Pam- 
philus de amore, we find adaptation and translation going hand in hand. 
When no immediate source can be discovered, or when one is unlikely, 
we see the relation of the episode to widely diffused literary themes. 
The author refers frequently to the wide reading of Juan Ruiz (pp. 34, 
287, 334-335, 340), who was anything but an uncultured genius. Old 
problems are raised and brought nearer to a solution. Did Juan Ruiz 
read French? Professor Lecoy shows that in no single instance can we 
find verbal correspondence with any Old French work. Did he use 
Ovid? Most likely, in a free way. The treatment of the Goliardic in- 
fluence is especially interesting and valuable (Chap. VIII and p. 345). 
The poem must not, he thinks, be considered, in any of its episodes, as 
autobiographical. Its central theme (idée directrice) is an ars amatoria 
(un art d’aimer, p. 360). Did Juan Ruiz believe that he was writing 
an edifying work? Amador de los Rios and Cejador have let themselves 
be taken in, thinks Professor Lecoy, by the earnest protests of the prose 
introduction, while S4nchez, Wolf, Ticknor, Puymaigre, Menéndez y 
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Pelayo, and Fitzmaurice-Kelley have not yielded the slightest faith to 
the virtuous protestations of the Archpriest. Professor Lecoy sees in 
the preface un sermon parodique of the type common at the time (p. 361, 
note 2). Its text Intellectum tibi dabo would then have been written with 
a grin? The present writer is unwilling to join either solemn company. 

A classification of the manuscripts is attempted on the basis of 940 
verses common to allthree. After a minute analysis the author concludes 
that 8 is definitely superior to G, and G to T. This conclusion will 
doubtless stand. Our author concludes further that the variations are 
not of such a nature that one can attribute them to Juan Ruiz, or in other 
words, that one can say that S has been reworked and differs profoundly 
from GT. The variants offer no support to the theory, long held, that 
the poet issued two editions of his work; one in 1330 as dated by T, and 
one in 1343, the date supplied by 8. Our author does not however ques- 
tion that S may be a second edition involving merely additional material 
without revision. He has even examined with great care the chronology 
of the events in the poem occurring at the Lenten and Easter season with 
a view to the problem of composition at different times (pp. 352-356). 
The conclusion seems to be that neither in a possible first edition nor in 
the poem as it now stands is the chronology satisfactory. Aside from the 
evidence of the dates, one of which may be in error, we have left for solv- 
ing the problem of a supposed short edition a study of the gaps in G, 
when these are not supplied by T. G could have contained the prose 
introduction and the first ten stanzas, if originally written on a first 
cahier which was lost before rebinding (cf. ed. Ducamin, p. xx). The 
first six gaps in G are clearly accidental as appears from the abruptness of 
the breaks. Following these, in stanzas 910-949, absent from G, Urraca 
is introduced by name and is named again in her epitaph (1576 S T), 
and although an epitaph must bear the name of the deceased of necessity, 
still the evidence of connection is affirmative or at least inconclusive. 
Stanzas 983-984 cannot be an addition to G (to form 8) since they describe 
the lunch promised in 980b 8 G, avrds buena merienda. The description 
of the yeguariza is incomplete in G from the head downward (1016-1020). 
We had been promised a full length portrait in Sus mienbros y su talla no 
son para callar (1010a S G). This picture is meant as a parody of the 
usual medieval description of a lady and would not have been left in- 
complete in any edition (cf. our author, p. 301). Professor Lecoy has 
well remarked that stanza 1472, lost in G, is necessary for the understand- 
ing of 1474, and one may add for that of 1473 as well. Perhaps the same 
observation may be made in regard to the long gap in G (1318-1331) 
recording two disappointments of the Archpriest. Without these epi- 
sodes one senses an abruptness in the transition. The advice to woo a 
nun comes more appropriately after a couple of failures elsewhere. Dofia 
Urraca moreover says of the nun, non se casard luego (1332c). Does this 
not mean, ‘‘She will not get married immediately [upon your starting to 
woo her as in the previous case]’’? The phrase has caused trouble in 
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interpretation, as it is ordinarily silly to say that a nun will not marry. 
Although the text is supported by three manuscripts, Janer, Cejador, 
and Aguado read cansard. Kane translates, ‘for they [nuns] can’t 
marry afterwards.” 

The gaps of G (supplied by 8) seem then to be omissions either acci- 
dental or intentional from an original like 8 and not additions to a shorter 
text. The assumption of an early edition, it seems, rests on very scanty 
evidence. 

Our author does not claim to have found a solution of the problem of 
metrical irregularity in the cuaderna via. He does state emphatically 
that the irregularity of Juan Ruiz has nothing to do with that of the 
Roncesvalles and the Poema del Cid (pp. 62 and 75). He thinks however, 
that in our poem members of seven, eight, and perhaps even six syllables, 
may be metrically equivalent. He mentions with approval the theory 
of fluctuation between the lengths of five to ten syllables set forth by 
Henriquez Urefia. On the other hand he notes that Marden did not 
renounce the principle of regular verse but merely refused to apply it, 
doubtless because of the many verses that can be restored in more than 
one way. In Professor Lecoy’s opinion the solution of the problem lies 
in the number and distribution of irregular lines after all possibilities of 
scansion are exhausted. One must observe in this connection that our 
inability to resolve irregular lines does not entirely remove the suspicion 
of seribal alteration. In his study of the relation of the manuscripts, he 
found that, leaving metrical considerations aside, there are clearly 44 
incorrect passages in S, and 61 in G within the compass of 940 verses. 
That is, I note, 2.3 percent and 3.2 percent of the hemistichs are corrupt 
(senseless errors, etc.) as left by the copyists. A different type of altera- 
tion might easily result in more or less ‘prosification’ and be therefore 
less discernible. 

As regards syllable counting our author has repeatedly been led to 
assume synalepha between hemistichs (pp. 69, 72, 88). This seems no 
more legitimate than to find a verse without a cesura: sin miedo fablad 
con migo quantas cosas son (736d). Apparently this verse is taken to 
measure 7 + 8 and the first hemistich is thought to be constructed on the 
plan of certain modernist Alexandrines in which the cesura would fall 
after a preposition in the sixth place. On the other hand, if one is willing 
to look for cuaderna via stanzas octosyllabic in all of their half lines, this 
one may easily be read as such with the aid of the variants. The line 
reads in G, sin miedo fablad con migo todas cuantas cosas son (8 + 8). 

Professor Lecoy divides the lyric pieces of El Libro de Buen Amor 
into three groups as determined by their metrical form: the syllabic forms, 
the accentual forms, and a group of two gozos which he is unable to classify 
(1635-1641, 1642-1649). What pieces should be included in the second 
group, if any? In the case of one or two lyrics written on the hexa- 
syllabic basis it seems that in applying a theory of two fixed rhythmic 
accents within the line we are on safe ground. This is the ternary 
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movement of the arte mayor, ~ * ~ ~ * »~, which may drop or add a 
syllable at the beginning. To the cdntica de loores (1684-1689) which is 
assigned to this type I should add the serranilla (1022-1042) which is 
classed with the syllabic forms. Beyond this the accentual theory can 
hardly be carried. In applying it to the lyrics containing octosyllables 
Professor Lecoy is as fanciful as ingenious. His rhythmic scheme, 
vv *ww-v *-», is of course merely another way of expressing the usual 
trochaic movement of so many of our poet’s octosyllabic lines, since the 
first and fifth syllables inevitably acquire greater intensity than their 
neighbors, as in the line Que me guardes limpia rosa, which is given 
as one of the examples of this rhythmic pattern. The result becomes 
4£v4v4-~w4v, with the stressed syllables varying somewhat in in- 
tensity from one to the next. Now it is the claim of our author that the 
above pattern with its two fixed stresses is retained in lines lacking the 
first one or two syllables. The evidence is slight: seven short verses each 
occupying a position belonging to one of thirty-six octosyllables as indi- 
cated by the structure of the stanza in the Ave Marta (1661-1667), and 
four short verses in a series of forty octosyllables. I believe all eleven 
of these to be faulty. For example, Gudrdame toda ora (1662g) is ad- 
justed to pattern by assigning rhythmic accents to the first and fifth 
(-da o-) syllables. A manuscript variant of this line is lacking but we find 
repeatedly in octosyllabic series the imperative construction, {i me 
guarda piadosa (1664i), ti me guarda de error (1667d), tt me guarda de 
lisién (1670c), tu me salva e me guia (1672b), tt le da la bendicién (1712a). 
For the position of the object before the imperative, cf. 20c, 1664j, 
1665]; for the loss of tu by 8, cf. 373a, 579d. Another example (or pair 
of examples) will show the caution required in dealing with the text. 
Twice in octosyllabic series we find the short line virgen santa Maria: 
in 1672a and in the refrain, En ti es mi [e ]speranca, Virgen santa Maria; 
En sefior de tal valia Es razon de aver fianga (1684). In the second of these 
cases particularly, and perhaps in both, we should consider an octosyllabic 
form of address preserved in a later poem by G: sefiora santa Maria 
(1712a). In the refrain there seems to have been originally a play on 
the word sefiora as in 10a: Dame gracia, sefiora de todos los sefiores (7 + 7). 

Turning now to a few details of minor importance, on page 88 lastima 
(1052b) can hardly be said to end a hemistiquio esdrijulo when its rime is 
prima. Perhaps the poet has transferred the accent of ldstima. The 
verses offer some difficulty. It may be that with the aid of G we should 
read, viste lo levando, firtendo, jlastima! (6 + 6), in which the participles 
have passive value (cf. 524d), or less likely, active, with pilatos as subject. 
Similarly morra can hardly be a case of hemistiquio agudo in rime with 
ora, atora, as the value ‘will die’ does not fit the context as well as the 
reading of G mora(n), ‘dwells.’ 

In the stanza (p. 95), O partium Canines Mirabilis junctura, Re- 
medium nascentium De carne peritura, the second and fourth lines are 
described as des heptasyllabes 4 rythme descendant ou trochaique (7 — ~). 


. 
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It is added that they are less frequently found than l’heptasyllabe iam- 
bique, par example dans la strophe dite des vagants. This description 
may cause confusion. The words trochaique and iambique should ex- 
change places. As far as I am aware, in Medieval Latin poetry the type 
of rhythm is usually indicated by the end of the line and the kind of foot 
(iambic, trochaic) by the beginning, so that the Vagantenseile, meum est 
propositum in taberna mori, is said to be zusammengesetzt aus dem troch- 
dischen Siebensilber mit steigendem, und dem trochdischem Sechssilber mit 
fallendem Rhythmus (C. Beck Mittellat. Dichtung, p. 54; see also Beeson, 
Primer, p. 365, ‘‘a trochaic seven-syllabled verse with one of six syllables, 

It is the reviewer’s hope that his attempt to set into a clearer light a 
few disputed points may not reflect on the merit of this truly excellent 
work, a work which richly deserves an enthusiastic reception. 

H. H. ARNOLD 
The Pennsylvania State College 


The Dramatic Works of Lwis Vélez de Guevara: Their Plots, Sources, and 
Bibliography. By Forrest Eugene Spencer and Rudolph Schevill. 
(University of California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. XIX.) 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 1937: xxvi +- 387 pages. 


The place of Luis Vélez de Guevara in the literary history of Spain’s 
Golden Age has not been fixed with satisfactory exactness. Apart from 
records of plots, research on this indubitably gifted disciple of Lope has 
been confined largely to biographical data and the imperfect organiza- 
tion of a detailed catalogue of his works. We do possess a reasonably 
clear, though by no means vividly substantial conception of the man and 
his ways, and we enjoy first-class editing of El diablo cojuelo and three 
comedias. But the general inaccessibility of the majority of Vélez’s 
plays has made a penetrating study of his dramatic corpus virtually im- 
possible to all but a favored few, and these few have contented themselves 
with superficial or sporadic estimates that are at best highly impression- 
istic. Bewildering contradictions have long emphasized the need of a 
survey of the entire field, of an analysis of Vélez’s whole literary per- 
sonality (technique, versification, ideology, style, imagery, word-patterns, 
ete.), of a complete reappraisal of his relative virtues and defects, and so 
of his exact position and significance among his contemporaries. 

Such desiderata are not easily met, and in all probability will be defin- 
itively satisfied only by the piecemeal studies of various unorganized 
collaborators. But toward the achievement of these ends the work at 
hand—Professor Schevill’s keen editing and painstaking amplification 
of much new and useful material which the death of Forrest Spencer in 
1920 left in unpublishable incompleteness—is a contribution of such read- 
ily appreciable and fundamental value as to make it a point of depar- 
ture for all subsequent investigation of Vélez as a dramatist. It is in- 
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dispensable for any siglo de oro reference shelf and as a whole constitutes 
a long step beyond the material provided by its predecessors. 

After a Biographical Sketch of some nine pages has competently re- 
capitulated the essential background facts now known, ninety-four pieces 
are one by one passed in review. These are comprehensively grouped as 
comedias novelescas, comedias histdérico-novelescas, comedias divinas (de 
santos, biblicas, ete.), autos, comedias escritas en colaboracién.. . 
entremeses y bailes and comedias dudosas. Scarcity of data having made 
it impossible to determine any chronological order, each play is treated 
as an individual composition rather than as a manifestation of any grad- 
ually evolved or consciously perfected formula, or even as a member of 
some recognizable family. For each item of the repertory a uniform 
procedure provides the first and final two or more lines, the date of the 
first printed text, together with the library in which it may be found, the 
number of the play in Cotarelo’s list, the cast of characters, a well con- 
densed résumé of the plot (usually of one cr two pages but running to 
three or four for the eleven rarer comedias), a discussion of bibliographi- 
eal problems, indication of sources whenever ascertained, and mention 
of imitations and related plays by other authors. Manuscripts and the 
more important sueltas are also cited whenever pertinent, and the avail- 
able evidence as to dates of composition is duly considered. Generally, 
though not always, there is added some brief critical comment regarding 
the literary merits of the play in question. Matters of primary im- 
portance have, then, been considered first. Not only have the three ob- 
jectives announced in the sub-title as the authors’ main concern been 
handled very adequately, but a rich mass of other illuminating grist has 
also been included. And yet one’s gratitude for this handy book is re- 
luctantly tempered with disappointment. 

In view of the need for so vastly much more than has here been attempted, 
the very competence of the authors is reason to regret that the materials 
assembled have not been carried to some more tangible and more signifi- 
cant conclusion. That Professor Schevill expresses no intention of carry- 
ing further a subject not of his own choosing, which, with admirable 
academic hidalguia, he has pursued to its present status under very pal- 
pable difficulties, is quite understandable but does not fully mitigate one’s 
somewhat paradoxical irritation that the faults of this work are almost 
uniformly those of omission. The prefatory acknowledgment of short- 
comings does not completely overcome the reader’s impatience at being 
compelled to interpret for himself the unorganized and unindexed phe- 
nomena that have been recorded. And since the necessity of establish- 
ing well defined brackets for Vélez’s creative potentialities automatically 
impresses the larger part of this book with a tentative quality that in- 
evitably transfers a burden of continuation to someone else, it is most 
unfortunate that the original work of its authors, whose intimacy with 
their subject remains as unquestioned as is their ability to present it 
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efficiently, could not have been granted at least one hundred pages more. 
A constant tendency to streamline leaves eight pieces without any literary 
appraisal, and quite unmentioned some thirteen apparently lost plays 
and at least seven or eight doubtful ones, principally attributed to Juan 
Vélez.1. Often on matters important enough to deserve either quotation 
or summary there is merely a tantalizing reference to other works, some- 
times (e.g. Ahrens) not readily consultable. And one is repeatedly sur- 
prised by a disregard of confirmatory evidence that would clinch convic- 
tion on delicate points of authenticity. A full dozen plays of one-time 
moot paternity have been accepted as now reasonably freed from sus- 
picion. To this reviewer’s mind their legitimation has in but possibly 
two eases seemed justifiable. But the authors’ certainty has not always 
been fully explained and, without rebuttal of contrary opinions, may not 
be shared by those in search of concrete substantiation, to whom a cate- 
gorical “ The play, too, reads like Vélez’ work” (p. 110) will not be 
very convincing. Typical instances of such unadduced material would 
inelude the gongorismo and predominance of romance verse in La romera 
de Santiago; the historical inaccuracy (ef. Hill-Reed) and the peculiar 
dramatic virtues of Los novios de Hornachuelos, particularly the strik- 
ing analogy between the entremesile love-life of Marina and that of 
Vélez’s character of the same name in El pleito que tuvo el diablo... 
(observe also the Marina of El Hércules de Ocafia); the unlikelihood of 
mere coincidence in the fact that in both El pleito and El negro del 
Seraphin the endemoniada subjected to exorcism is called Catalina; the 
use in El negro of two graciosos, its relation to Virtudes vencen sefiales 
and, crucially, positive proof that it is really a revision of Lope’s play 
on the same subject; the precise grounds for dissenting from Menéndez 
y Pelayo regarding the typicalness of the style and manner of La mayor 
desgracia de Carlos V, and especially its extraordinary historical fidel- 
ity, far more characteristie of Lope than of Vélez, who is cited by the 
authors thirteen times for historical inaccuracy and only once (215) 
for even relative accordance with facts; the false rhymes that to Cotarelo 
(Lope, Acad. N., II, xii) point to Vélez’s hand in La bienaventurada 
Madre Santa Teresa de Jests (ef. Valbuena, Hist. Lit. esp., II, 327) and 
elsewhere. 

That the authors may have been victims of the tyrannizing cost of 
printing is implied in the disarmingly explanatory admission of defi- 
eciencies which they make in their Preface: “ Many important and sig- 
nificant details had to be sacrificed for the sake of brevity, and the par- 
ticular technique displayed in the construction can be, at best, only 
vaguely guessed. The rehearsal of the plot also takes on a novelistic, 


1 The authority of Medel’s attributions is seriously undermined by the 
fact that of the fifty-two plays attributed by him to Juan Vélez all but fifteen 
belong to his father. Of these fifteen La Barrera lists nine as of Don Luis. 
Some knowledge of the son’s technique and style is clearly essential. 
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narrative character to the detriment of the dramatic incidents. Lack of 
space has prevented the insertion of many valuable and typical passages; 
but to include in the analysis all quotations of importance would have 
greatly increased the bulk of the work.” However, it is precisely this 
devitalizing omission of details, this almost total failure to provide some 
taste of the flesh and blood and soul of Vélez, that so limits the useful- 
ness of a set of plot-skeletons as to make it somewhat debatable whether 
they are really worth the trouble and space—and sacrifice—involved. As 
is the case with virtually any other dramatist dominated by Lope’s erys- 
tallizing influence, and indeed often with Lope himself, what Vélez does 
matters much less than how he does it. The one question that rises 
above all else is what distinguishes this man from his contemporaries. 
Since a clear-cut answer cannot be deduced from the mere outlines of 
even those stories for which he seems to show the greatest predilection, 
the present work still leaves one disturbingly unsatisfied, though by no 
means with the sharp sense of frustration with which we read Ahrens and 
at moments even Schaeffer and Cotarelo. 

As distinguishing characteristics of Vélez that may be applied as a 
sort of blood-test to plays of doubtful parentage (“all the criteria”), 
there are listed (p. xiii) “ his love of supertypes of hero and heroine, his 
occasional mingling of culto with his speech, his varied verse forms, his 
use of the romance meter, his peculiar wit, his tendency to bring in un- 
expected and highly spectacular features, such as supernatural appear- 
ances and miraculous incidents, superb color in description and narra- 
tive, resourcefulness in varying the romantic or movelesco, and the 
frequent use of strange geography and un-Spanish backgrounds with an 
imaginary atmosphere.” But with the exception of the first item and 
possibly the fourth, which seems partly to invalidate the third, these 
properties are too common in other 17th century dramatists to justify 
much faith in their reliability as accurate measuring sticks, at least until 
they have been more sharply defined. The separate reviews of the au- 
thentic plays do cite other traits of Vélez’s “eloquent and facile poetic 
gift,” but inasmuch as little evidence is actually provided to make these 
qualities “apparent,” as the Preface (xiii) declares they will be,’ the 
judgments of the authors, however respectable, are never really trans- 
lated into impressions sufficiently graphic to establish much literary in- 
dividuality. There are several seemingly incompatible traits, which, as 
is already the case with the culto passages, may eventually be explained 
on chronological grounds. But in general they would more clearly dem- 
onstrate that Vélez was possessed of the same Renaissance duality that 
split Cervantes, Lope, Tirso, Quevedo, et al., into radically complemen- 
tary parts of undoubted coexistence. In Vélez, as in his betters, these 
fascinating contradictions are not mutually exclusive but more properly 


2 Of 46 quotations 24 illustrate not stylistic or artistic features, but only 
the point or title of a play; 8 are snatches of romances. 
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represent the artist’s virtuosity in decorously varying his style and mood 
to fit his subject. That this is after all the supreme test of any dramatist 
does not seem always to have been kept in mind. 

Certainly the importance of those less admirable elements that are 
regarded by the authors as most characteristic of Vélez should not be 
emphasized or exaggerated to the point of making it difficult to recognize 
him as the author of first-rate drama. The structural directness, warm 
humanity and tragic intensity of Reinar después de morir, for instance, 
are in themselves no mean refutation of the statement (236) that sev- 
eral of Vélez’s contemporaries could have written this piece. It would 
not be easy to find in other 17th century dramatists precisely the com- 
bination of dramatic virtues displayed by Reinar. Since this undated 
play is a perfect illustration of Vélez’s predilection for legendary-his- 
torical themes of popular appeal and of his extraordinary skill in han- 
dling them, would it not be more judicious to accept Reinar as a standard 
of Vélez at his mature best and then work down to his more boisterous 
and more extravagant things? In a theatre so given to trial and error, 
it is to be expected that the mediocre comedias should outnumber the 
excellent, but this should not disturb our recognition of potential de- 
velopment or inspiration. That the authors sometimes give the impres- 
sion of judging Vélez by his worst, probably his mocedades, rather than 
by his best, that they declare it impossible to find in Reinar “ those traits 
which give Vélez his peculiar stamp and set him off from his contempo- 
raries,” is largely the consequence of not having drawn up a comprehen- 
sive set of conclusions for more exact orientation. They observe that 
“this play, considered, under the influence of uncritical tradition, Vélez’s 
masterpiece, has many of his best qualities” and, with no adverse criti- 
cism, very properly cite its well constructed organization, its vividly drawn 
characters, its many scenes of unusual merit, its especially dramatie cli- 
max, its language, throughout well suited to the theme, and its many 
passages of rare poetic beauty. But they seem unaware of the signifi- 
cant relationship between these and the same points of excellence as they 
themselves have repeatedly signalized them in other comedias.* 

So uncomprehensive an estimate of Vélez becomes even more serious 
when applied to a play of doubtful parentage. For instance, the first 
act and a half of El milagro imposible . . . does not to the authors (382) 
read convincingly like Vélez’s work. The predominance of romance and 
occasional passages of unusual rhyme schemes and irregular verse lengths 
are regarded as constituting “a system foreign to Vélez’s technique,” 
and “the play is lacking in those passages of rhetorical declamation, 
those eloquent, if somewhat exaggerated, outbursts, and in the forward 


8 Good or excellent construction has been cited in at least 12 other plays 
(faulty, 19); excellent character portrayal, in 18 (poor or conventional, 6) ; 
fine scenes, in 11; language suited to theme, in 1; passages of unusual poetic 
beauty, in 8. But these are not the only instances of their appearance. 
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motion, force, and rapidity of action so characteristic of our author in most 
of his plays.” Since as to content we are, with unexpected succinctness, 
told only that this is the “ usual comedia de santos,” dealing with the life 
and merits of Santa Rita de Casia, who with the mediation of Saint John 
the Baptist is enabled, through a window, to enter an Augustinian 
convent for nuns, we do not know whether this is a bad play or merely 
one whose essentially episodic and spiritual character has imposed on its 
author some fitting restraint. Apart from the obvious lapsus calami re- 
garding the romance (ef. xiii), it may be remarked that Vélez is quite 
eapable of writing with the utmost simplicity, naturalness and directness, 
and at times even with intensely effective understatement. On occasion 
(xx, 72; Hisp. Rev., I, 190) the authors themselves have partially ob- 
served this, but a most striking illustration of this un-Vélez-like Vélez, 
of what to many minds may well be considered his best manner, has, 
though five and a half pages are devoted to the fortune of the story else- 
where, been left ironically unheralded. This is found in La Abadesa del 
Cielo, the well-known legend of the nun who temporarily leaves her con- 
vent for unsatisfying sojourn in the world. It will at once be recognized 
as the inverse of the Santa Rita story, and so very likely to be handled 
in more or less the same manner. To my mind, this auto sacramental 
displays a side of Vélez that demands underscoring. It is marked with 
a llaneza that few 17th century dramatists had the sincerity or courage to 
employ, and notice of its accessibility will fill an important bibliographical 
omission.* 

It is evident, then, that the judgment of those plays generally recog- 
nized as doubtful has not exhausted all the criteria. For further in- 
stance, the authenticity of El nifio diablo—and incidentally the efficacy 
of a final Lauro in a play of debatable authorship—has, too late for in- 
clusion, been beautifully confirmed by Morley’s observation (Hisp. Rev., 
V, 283) that the word diablo, without known exception dissyllabie in Lope, 
is regularly used by Vélez trisyllabically—here nine times out of ten. 
The only two instances of diablo found in La romera de Santiago (avail- 
able in Cotarelo’s ed. of Tirso, II, 388 ff.) are both trisyllabic, which 
likewise favors Vélez’s claim, for Tirso’s usage, demonstrated by G. 
E. Wade in a study appearing soon in PMLA, is, like Lope’s, consist- 
ently dissyllabic. But one’s keenest disappointment in this book is that 
in the great mass of unchartered pieces it provides no authoritative 
statement that might serve as basis either for accepting or rejecting such 
suggestions as that of Vélez’s authorship of La Estrella de Sevilla (see 
Anibal, Hisp. Rev., II, 1-38), an hypothesis known to be shared by at 
least three Hispanists whose study of Vélez has brought them quite inde- 


4 Luis Vélez de Guevara, Autos. Prélogo y edicién de Angel Lacalle. 
(Serie escogida de autores espafioles, IX.) Madrid, Hernando, 1931. Also 
included, and here generally available for the first time, are Zl nacimiento de 
Cristo and La mesa redonda, The editing, however, is not impeccable. 
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pendently to the same conclusion (ef. Estrella . . . ed. Reed-Dixon-Hill, 
Boston, 1939, p. xix, n. 2). From the plot summaries one can spot several 
plays which afford points of contact with Estrella in situation and char- 
acters, but the more conclusive analogies of style and technique remain 
matters for further study. By the same token, one must also list as 
unfinished business confirmation or rebuttal of Menéndez y Pelayo’s be- 
lief (Lope, Estudios, TV, 358 ff.; VI, 105) that the author of Los novios 
de Hornachuelos may be identified with that of El infanzén de Illescas. 
The salient features of the latter, as shrewdly accentuated by Menéndez 
y Pelayo, unwittingly embody an impressive conspiracy of elements indic- 
ative of Vélez’s hand. 

As regards dates, documents published in Francisco San Romaén’s 
Lope de Vega, los cémicos de Toledo . . . (Madrid, 1935, pp. lxxx, 196- 
197, 209-210) establish El Marqués del Basto as of at least June 25, 
1615, and La montaiiesa de Asturias and Don Pedro Miago ® as “ comedias 
nuevas” on Oct. 31, 1614. Conjecture regarding Rojas’ collaboration in 
the latter is thereby nullified, for at this time Rojas was only eight years 
old. Absence of data on any other play dealing with its title-character 
leads one to suspect that the anonymous and “unknown” El Conde 
Garci-Ferndndez de Castilla, sold on Feb. 22, 1606 (San Roman, p. 124), 
might well be identified with La romera de Santiago. La mayor desgracia 
de Carlos V, set by Menéndez y Pelayo as posterior to 1625, has been 
identified by Henri Mérimée (Spectacles et Comédiens a Valencia, p. 
171) as La mayor desgracia which Juan Acacio listed in his repertoire 
March 3, 1627. In his Coleccici de entremeses, where (vol. II, pp. 482- 
483, 483-484, 423-424, 416) one may conveniently find the text both of 
Vélez’s two Bailes and of the two Loas that preceded the separate parts 
of La hermosura de Raquel, Cotarelo (vol. I, p. lxxix) justly allocates 
Vélez’s entremeses, visibly influenced by Quiifiones, to his “feeunda y 
lozana vejez.” In La Baltasara Vélez’s lines “ perdone Lope de Vega, 
que es quien no tiene segundo” are clearly a flattering apology to a living 
poet for eulogizing a rival, and so this play must be dated at most some- 
time before Lope’s death, Aug. 27, 1635. Rennert’s conjectural 1630 was 
apparently not based on any definite information regarding the date of 
the protagonist’s actual conversion, retirement and death, but it would 
be supported by the age of Vélez’s collaborators at this time—Coello, 19, 
Rojas, 23—and not seriously invalidated by the citation of Heredia’s 
production of Del Poyo’s El Saladino (see Klaus Toll’s ed. of El rey 
perseguido, Leipzig, 1937, pp. 33-35), which, if regarded as just a bit 
of historical color, is not at all incompatible with Del Poyo’s death in 


5 That this play is not wholly Vélez’s invention (ef. 8-8, 45) but based 
on fact or tradition, at least in the excellent portrayal of the protagonist, is 
evidenced by an allusion in A lo que obliga el ser rey (‘‘nariz de Pedro 
Miago’’), the proverbial citation in Montoto’s Personages . . . (II, 276), and 
a passage in Pinheiro da Veiga’s Fastiginia (ed. Cortés, 1916: 195b-196a). 
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1614 (ef. Soriano, Bol, Acad. Esp., XIII, 493). Several identical traits 
make Vélez’s admiration of Del Poyo seem very sincere and his nostalgic 
desire to keep a master’s memory alive far less strange than Lope’s 
dedication to Del Poyo of Los muertos vivos, published in 1621 as though 
still addressed to a living contemporary. Mérimée (op. cit., 214-217) 
would set the time of La Baltasara’s action as the latter half of 1611. 
Reconciliation of the known facts is disturbingly complicated, however, 
by Soriano’s identification of La Baltasara as Maria Francisca de Gracia 
and his evidence of her death in 1638 (loc. cit., 272-273). One’s wishful 
suspicions of a lapsus calami are hardly dulled by a partial coincidence in 
the date of her will—1628. 

The resemblance (argument and the pundonor) between Lope’s Peri- 
bdafiez and La Luna de la Sierra constitutes the commonplace framework 
of too many comedias to justify the assumption (p. 62) that the latter 
probably derives from the former, and that it may thus be dated as sub- 
sequent to 1614. The weakness and danger of such an “ influence” 
theory has been shown both by Morley (Hisp. Rev., IV, 303-311) and 
myself (id., I, 344-352; II, 1-38). In establishing the date of Disparates 
del rey Don Alfonso, “la bella mal maridada” should not be regarded as 
an allusion to Lope’s well-known play, as seems implied (379, n.7), but as 
a reprise of the old and much glossed popular song from which Lope 
himself drew his title (ef. Cotarelo, Acad. N., III, xxvii, 613a). Simi- 
lar but more serious confusion occurs on pp. 252-253, where “del Rey 
abajo ninguno,” a set phrase at least as old as Lazarillo (ef. ed. Clas. 
Cast., 212, 7; also the 1617? letter in Ultimos amores de Lope de Vega, 
Madrid, 1876, p. 91), is mistaken for reference to Rojas Zorrilla’s master- 
piece, whose language and technique are provocatively qualified as in 
keeping with the first third of the century dominated by Lope. The per- 
nicious frequency of this type of fallacy in other research invites a re- 
minder that such titles were chosen precisely because they attractively 
embodied a proverbial formula with which the public was already fa- 
miliar. The rejection of Schaeffer’s hypothesis regarding the date of the 
rare volume in which he discovered the first texts of five of Vélez’s plays 
(include La obligacién a las mugeres, p. 82) demands ampler discussion 
than is here possible. The reason for believing that this date is probably 
posterior to 1626 (178-179) is by no means convincing. 

The above remarks have in the main been proffered less as criticism of 
the work already done than as suggestions for its immediate amplification. 
But nothing would at present be more helpful than the publication of 
those sixty-one comedias which have remained generally inaccessible.® 


C. E. 
Ohio State University 


6 From the estimates of our authors the most deserving appear to be: El 
embuste acreditado, El espejo del mundo, La nifia de Gémez Arias, Virtudes 
vencen sefiales, El alba y el sol, Atila azote de Dios, Los celos hasta los cielos 
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Three Studies in Philology. By Lowell B. Ellis, A. J. Mathews, and 
William T. Starr. (University of Oregon Monographs, Studies in 
Literature and Philology, No. 1.) Eugene, Oregon, 1939: 19 pages. 


This brochure contains the following short articles: “The Relative 
Construction qui locus in the Peregrinatio ad Loca Sancta” by Lowell B. 
Ellis, “ The Case Against Case Endings in Prepositional Phrases in the 
Vita Eufrosine” by A. J. Mathews, and “ Hay in the Poema de Mio Cid” 
by William T. Starr. 

The Classical Latin construction consisting of the relative pronoun 
with locus, in which locus is its own antecedent, is a familiar one. The 
article of Lowell B. Ellis gives six examples in the Peregrinatio ad Loca 
Sancta of the qui locus construction, in which the antecedent of locus is 
not locus but rather some place or part of a general location previously 
mentioned. Since the relative pronoun, whose use was marked by great 
confusion in Vulgar Latin, could not by itself clearly indicate its ante- 
eedent, Mr. Ellis believes that locus was added to the pronoun for the 
sake of clarity. Though he notes this construction elsewhere in Vulgar 
Latin, the author believes that it is perhaps more common in the 
Peregrinatio than in any other Vulgar Latin work. 

The article of A. J. Mathews is a statistical study of the prepositional 
phrases in the Vita Eufrosine. Mr. Mathews, carefully distinguishing 
between form and function, lists the accusative forms which perform the 
functions of the Classical Latin ablative, dative, and accusative, and the 
ablative forms which perform similar functions, noting also the use of 
superfluous and substituted prepositions with the accusative, dative, and 
ablative forms. Of the 237 forms examined, 95 are in accord with 


y desdichada Estefania, Juliano Apéstata, La nueva ira de Dios y Gran 
Tamorlén de Persia, El privado perseguido, El renegado de Jerusalén, Si el 
caballo vos han muerto, and La Baltasara. 

An excellent doctoral dissertation (1938) by B. B. Ashcom on the 
mediocre El Principe Escanderbey (critical ed., intro. and notes) may be bor- 
rowed from the Univ. of Michigan Library, and an edition by R. H. Olmsted of 
El Conde Don Pero Vélez, Vélez’s one still unprinted autégrafo, has for some 
time been announced in the prospectus of the Teatro antiguo espaiol issued 
by the Centro de Estudios Histéricos. Algunas hazaiias ... de don Garcia 
Hurtado de Mendoza... has been printed in the Academy edition of 
Guillén de Castro (Madrid, 1927), III, 593-639, and also in BAEK, XX 
(Alareén), 487-508. Also worthy of mention is Valbuena’s edition of Reinar 
después de morir and La Luna de la sierra (Luis Vélez de Guevara, Teatro 
escogido, I), as are his excellent pages on Vélez both in his Hist. de la lit. 
esp., Barcelona, 1937, and his Lit. dram. esp., Barcelona, 1930. Two doubt- 
ful plays that might well have been granted some consideration are Santa 
Isabel, reina de Portugal, published as of Rojas in BAE, LIV, 255-269, and 
La mejor enamorada, la Magdalena, believed by Cotarelo to be a refundicién 
by Vélez of La Magdalena attributed to him by La Barrera, and so published in 
Lope, Acad. N., II (ef. xi—xii). 
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Classical Latin usage and 142 are not. The general confusion of accusa- 
tive, dative, and ablative endings after prepositions, and the fact that 
genitive and dative forms when not used with prepositions regularly fol- 
low Classical Latin usage, lead the author to believe that prepositions had 
assumed the burden of case function. 

In his article “ Hay in the Poema de Mio Cid” William T. Starr finds 
29 occurrences of the impersonal use of haber with the locative y and 3 
occurrences of ser with the value of hay. Of the 29 occurrences of the 
impersonal haber, the author finds 8 with y (or alli) and 14 without y 
in the present indicative, or 36 per cent of all the occurrences of the im- 
personal haber in the present indicative with y (or alli); in tenses other 
than the present indicative he finds 6 occurrences with y and 1 without y, 
or 86 per cent of all the occurrences with y. This tendency to omit the 
locative y in the present indicative and to use it in all the other tenses is 
of course the reverse of modern Spanish usage. The author also notes 
that in 14 examples of the use of y (or alli), 4 follow the verb and 10 
precede. This again contrasts with modern Spanish usage where y is 
postpositive and not prepositive. 

Norman P. Sacks 
University of Pennsylvania 


A epica portuguesa no seculo XVI. Com appendices documentares. 
Por Fidelino de Figueiredo. (Letras, No. 1, Universidade de Sao 
Paulo. Boletins da Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, vol. V1.) 
Sao Paulo, 1938: 81 pags. 


Sale el primer nimero de Letras—sexto volumen de los Boletins da 
Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras de la Universidade de Sao Paulo— 
con este optisculo de Figueiredo sobre la épica portuguesa en el siglo XVI. 
Su pulcra impresién afiade mucho a la lectura de estas nuevas aportaciones 
al tema, ya expuesto antes en su Historia da litteratura portuguesa illus- 
trada, 1930. 

D4nos primero una lista de epopeyas escritas por autores portugueses 
en los siglos XVI, XVII, XVIII y XIX, algunas en espafiol. Esto nos 
presenta dos problemas: ‘‘o de conceito de epopéa e o de criterio de 
nacionalidade na litteratura” (pég. 12). En cuanto a lo primero, 
Figueiredo expone su teorfa asf: 


Como se verd pelo desenvolvimento da minha idéa, o que eu pro- 
ponho ndo é uma restauracdo da velha theoria romantica de coordenagao 
das rhapsodias, a qual subalternisava inteiramente a inspiragdo individual 
—caso que nos exemplos adduzidos s6 se verifica em Kalevala, de 
Lénnrot; o que pretendo pér em relevo é coisa muito diversa: a pre-exis- 
tencia de juizos collectivos engrandecedores de certos episodios, que, pela 
representagdo que um povo lhes dé, assumem tambem o caracter de va- 


1 Ser is not equivalent to hay in the following example: ‘‘Grandes son las 
nuevas por Valencia la mayor.’’ 
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lores estheticos. Basta que un artista de genio lhes dé expressdo formal 
para que elles cedam toda a sua forga emotiva e todo o seu poder de 
unificagao moral. . . . Mas o tom epico pode impregnar obras muito 
diversas dum poema heroico (pag. 14). 


Figueiredo da una nueva modalidad, un relieve diferente, a la antigua 
teorfa de las cantilenas. Quizd tiene razén al sugerirnos esta diferencia 
en la formacién y en los orfgenes entre la épica medieval y la quinientista, 
y toda la tesis figueirediana viene a ser més 0 menos un promedio— 
con sus debidas consideraciones y excepciones dictadas y limitadas 
por el ambiente quinientista—de las teorfas de Gastén Paris, Menéndez 
Pidal y Bédier. Sea como fuere, Figueiredo deduce dos corolarios: 
1° “Uma comprehensdo melhor da carencia de epopéa nacional da 
navegacao na litteratura hespanhola, apesar da primacial significacao da 
conquista e colonisacao da America na historia de Hespanha” (pd4g. 20). 
Aqui me separo del maestro Figueiredo. Si para haber epopeya, tiene 
que existir en la forma de las medievales, entonces no hay épica después 
ni la habr4 jamds. El estilo o la forma no determina la epopeya. Cer- 
vantes, que sentia y estaba imbufdo de la épica quinientista, ya lo advirtié: 
“la épica también puede escribirse en prosa como en verso” (Quijote, 
I, xlvii). Creo que ya se ha dicho que la épica espafiola de los descubri- 
mientos y de la colonizacién esté en las crénicas. No comparto, por lo 
tanto, esta aseveracién: 


Em Hespanha o ambiente favonio para a creagao dum mytho heroico 
de significagdo nacional é anterior 4 Renascenga e estranho 4s emprezas 
geographicas, é da epocha da Reconquista e s6 sahiu da phase da ato- 
misagao anonyma, romances, balladas, lendas, cangdes de gesta en térno 
do Cid, como o Cantar de Mio Cid, do seculo XII (pag. 21). 


Precisamente, el segundo corolario es—desde mi punto de vista—una 
contradiccién del primero y por eso explica la supuesta no existencia 
de una epopeya espafiola quinientista. ‘‘Apesar da sua abundancia 
bibliographica, a poesia epica portuguesa nao é um cyclo, reduz-se ao 
poema Os Lusiadas”’ (pég. 22). Exacto. Pero Camoens fué un creador 
genial, que esté dentro y fuera de su época, como Cervantes después. 

El segundo problema, el del criterio de nacionalidad en la literatura, 
queda expuesto asf: 


Solugdo para esse difficil problema das fronteiras litterarias: recordar 
que a litteratura é a elaboracdo artistica duma lingua por um espirito 
nacional continuo e necessitado de express4o, mas ndo desprezar as con- 
tribuigdes em lingua estranha, quando ellas representam mais a intromis- 
sao dum espirito nacional noutra lingua do que a assimilagdo dalguns 
exoticos temperamentos artisticos por essa outra lingua, incorporando-os 
4 essa tradigao propria (pag. 23). 


Al parecer, este optisculo es una redaccién algo refundida de otro 
publicado con el mismo titulo en Lisboa, 1932, que no he llegado a ver, 
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por lo que no sé si también éste contiene los cinco apéndices que lleva el 
recién publicado. Estos son de gran valor para aclarar la tesis de 
Figueiredo, en especial el de la carta de Policiano a D. Juan II de Portugal. 
Los otros cuatro apéndices tratan de ‘‘ Antonio Ferreira e a idea fixa de 
uma epopéa nacional’’; ‘‘A epopéa e o mecenatismo’’; ‘‘As tapegarias 
sobre o descobrimento da India”’; y “As orgiens do episodio do Velho do 
Restello.”’ 

En resumen, Figueiredo vuelve a suscitar el problema de la epopeya 
en el siglo humanista-renacentista, asunto que contribuye a ahondar 
nuestro conocimiento del Renacimiento, pues es uno de los aspectos 
menos estudiados y que bien nos podria perfilar la visién de aquellos 
hombres que casi de repente tuvieron que enfrentarse con un mundo 
nuevo fisica y espiritualmente. Asf lo prueban dos recientes estudios: 
“L’epica del Rinascimento,”’ Rinascita, 1938, I, 94-101, y ‘‘The English 
Heroic Play,”’ The Modern Language Review, 1938, XX XIII, 1-14. 


F. SAncuez y Escripano 
Connecticut College 


BRIEFER MENTION 


A Bibliographical Guide to the Romance Languages and Literatures. By 
Thomas Rossman Palfrey, Joseph Guerin Fucilla, and William Collar 
Holbrook. Chandler’s Inc., Evanston, Illinois, 1939: x-+ 82 pages 
interleaved. 


Originally planned for graduate students in Romance Bibliography 
at Northwestern University, this compilation has been revised and ex- 
panded in order to make it more widely useful as a suggestive guide for 
investigators. Divisions: General Romance Bibliography; French Lan- 
guage and Literature; Italian Language and Literature; Portuguese and 
Brazilian Languages and Literatures; Spanish, Catalan, and Spanish- 
American Languages and Literatures, Rumanian Language and Litera- 
ture. While this book can not be said to contain everything that a candi- 
date for the doctorate in the various fields should know, its value is beyond 
question. The compilers invite suggestions for corrections and additions. 

O. H. G. 


A Reference Index to Twelve Thousand Spanish and Spanish American 
Authors. A Guide to the Literature of Spanish America. By Ray- 
mond L. Grismer. H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 1939: xviii + 150 
pages. 


This compilation is a guide to over one hundred bibliographies, histo- 
ries of literature, and anthologies. The main alphabet lists 12,000 authors, 
their nationality, dates of birth and pseudonyms when known, as well as 
page references to titles containing both bibliographical and biographical 
information. Spanish authors have been included if they were closely 
associated with Spanish America. 

O. H. G. 


Guide to the Bibliography and History of Hispano-American Literature. 
By J. N. Lincoln. Mimeographed by Edwards Letter Shop, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1939: vi + 43 pages interleaved. 

A guide to more extensive and more specialized bibliographies, this 
work attempts to synthesize the general background for the whole field 
and to list the more important references for individual countries. Some 
informative comment is given. 

O. H. G. 
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Spanish American Literature in the Yale University Library: A Bibliog- 
raphy. By Frederick Bliss Luquiens. Yale University Press, 1939: 
x + 335 pages. 


This is not a complete catalogue, but a most unusual selective bib- 
liography. Of the 40,000 Spanish American items in the Yale Library, 
5,668 have been selected for inclusion. (Serials will be listed in a later 
volume.) The prime interest of the compiler being to present a picture 
of Spanish American literature in the Yale Library, he has excluded all 
that is not literature, e.g., bibliographies and histories of literature. He 
interprets literature, however, in the broad sense of ‘good writing,’ and 
ineludes historical, political, philosophic and even scientifie works when 
the author shows concern for writing as an art. There are sections for all 
the countries in Spanish America. In doubtful cases, writers are classi- 
fied as belonging to that national literature with which they appear to 
be most closely identified, regardless of birth. Some Spanish writers are 
thus included, and some few who were born in other countries not Spanish 
American. A valuable feature is the use of the bibliographical device of 
‘ partial contents’ when a book contains ‘hidden’ literature by authors 
whose names do not appear in the title. Valuable also are the descriptive 
notes and the excellent index. 


O. H. G. 


La verdad del pueblo espaiol. By Angel Lazaro. Edicién de Alerta, 
San Juan de Puerto Rico, 1939: 155 pages. 


“Este libro se acabé de imprimir . . . el 20 de febrero de 1939,” and 
is published by the editors of the newspaper Alerta, organ of the 
Asociacién Pro Frente Popular Espafiol de Puerto Rico. Except for one 
essay, and for occasional digressions, it falls outside the field of the His- 
panic Review. That essay, however, “ Espafia en su novelista: Galdés,” 
by a lyric poet and dramatist, is a marvellous appreciation of the work of 
Don Benito, “ siempre tema actual e inagotable,” in spite of all attempts 
at la deshwmanizacién del arte, “pese a... todos los ismos que in- 
vadieron todos los espacios del arte en estos pasados afios.” 

“ {Que pueblo era Fortunata! jY qué pueblo era don Benito!” This 
idea is not new. But what Sr. Lazaro has done is to show how perfectly 
adapted to Galdés’ conception of his art are the style and the construction 
of his novels. These novels have eternalized forever Don Benito’s im- 
pulso cordial, and the Spain to which that impulso went out in an over- 
flowing of love, comprehension, pity, and hope. Here are the subhead- 
ings of this lecture, read by Sr. Lazaro in the University of Puerto Rico: 
Espajia en su novelista; Galdés y su concepto de la patria; El picaro y 
el héroe: estatismo y picarismo; Rojo y negro; El guerrillero; El espafiol 
y su clima; Leccién de tolerancia: Galdés y Pereda. 

O. H. G. 
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In a review! of H. H. Carter’s excellent monograph, Paleographical 
Edition and Study of the Language of a Portion of Codex Alcobacensis 200,* 
the present writer questioned one point in the author’s interpretation of 
abbreviations, remarking (pp. 265-266) : ‘‘On one minor point, to be sure, 
Mr. Carter’s paleographic procedure is open to criticism. On page 9, 
in paragraph XI of the section on the treatment of the til, the resolution 
is listed as r and two examples given: espii = espritu; spiial = spritual. 
Evidently the resolution of the til should have been listed as rit, not r. 
Undoubtedly this is merely an oversight, for the value of r is indeed given 
to the til in the words spiituaaes and spiitos, where the element @ is in- 
terpreted as i.” It has recently been brought to the attention of the 
reviewer that the author had amended this oversight before issuing his 
work generally, by means of an errata slip whose first line reads to this 
effect: p. 9, §2, B. XI. r: read rit:. Unfortunately this errata slip 
failed to be included in the advance copy of the monograph sent to the 
reviewer, who, having called attention to a seeming textual inaccuracy, 
takes this opportunity once again to commend Mr. Carter for careful 
and accurate work. 

Raymonp 8. Wiis, Jr. 


The First Theatrical Company in America. By A. 8. W. Rosenbach. 
In Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, October, 1938, 
Vol. XLVIII, pp. 300-310. 


Dr. Rosenbach, having secured the possession of a hitherto unknown 
document, a precious one, wrote this highly interesting article. The 
document is an agreement of partnership in a theatrical company, and 
it was executed by Julidn Bravo, Notary Public in the Port of Callao, 
Peru, on June 28, 1599. This earliest record of its kind in America is 
written on six folio leaves. The names of the players are Francisco 
Pérez de Robles, the manager, his wife Isabel de los Angeles, Andrés 
Gonzdlez, Miguel de Burgos, Juan Criséstomo, Bernardo Martinez, 
Luis de Mayorga, and Bartolomé Sudrez. Dr. Rosenbach advances the 
plausible conjecture that these players probably left Spain after the 
royal edict of May 2, 1598, closing the theaters for the time being. 
We do not find their names among those listed by Rennert in his Spanish 
Actors and Actresses Between 1560 and 1580. Dr. Rosenbach accompanies 
his fine study with a translation of the document into English. 

M. 
1 Hispanic Review, 1939, VII, 264-268. 

? University of Pennsylvania Series in Romanic Languages and Literatures, 

No. 28. Philadelphia, 1938: x + 98 pages. 
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